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e ALGERIA.—Notable technical improvements effected in last 2 years to blanket 
entire country with radio and television. Algeria now has 600,000 radio re- 
ceivers (350,000 among Europeans; 250,000 among Moslems) and 62,000 TV receivers 
(52,000 among Europeans; 10,000 among Moslems). 


e BAHAMAS .—Landing fees now charged on commercial and private aircraft landing 
at West End Airstrip, with some exceptions. 





e BRAZIL.—The Federal and Sao Paulo State Governments will subscribe total of 
1.2 billion cruzeiros (about US$4 million) to increase capital of Sao Paulo 
Municipal Transport Co. for purchase of buses and trolleys and repair existing 
equipment. 
Two foreign exchange markets established—one for trade transactions in 
which export proceeds are to be used only for imports including freight, the 
other for invisibles. Purchasers of exchange for invisibles must deposit 


cruzeiro equivalent of 50% of exchange purchased with Bank of Brazil for 180 
days. 








e BURMA.—Parliament has passed amendment to Union of Burma Investment Act, 1961, 
which will permit President to specify guaranteed period in which a private or 
foreign enterprise will be free from nationalization. Before amendment, firms 
were subject to automatic nationalization after 10 years (extensible in special 
cases to 20 years). Now, length of each guarantee will depend, apparently, 


on nature of industry involved and, presumably, future guarantees will be of 
more liberal nature. 





e CONGO, REPUBLIC OF (BRAZZAVILLE) .—French syndicate exploring coastal regions of 
Congo reportedly struck sylvanite deposits several meters thick. Preliminary 
tests indicate high potash content. Explorations continuing to determine if 
extent of deposits warrants exploitation. 








e@ DENMARK.—Imports from U.S. were 16% lower in first 8 months this year than cor— 
responding 1960 period, declining from 832 to 701 million crowns (1 Danish 
crown = US$0.145), resulting chiefly from reduced purchases of grain and 
transportation equipment (aircraft for SAS). Exports to U.S. (including 
shipments, largely of food products, to U.S. forces in Germany) practically 
unchanged—up to 591 million crowns from 582 million. 








e@ FRANCE.—Kelvinator International, Detroit, establishing subsidiary to be known as 
Kelvinator France. New firm will be sales organization for France and also 
provide after-sale services, importing its refrigerators from U.S., Italy, 
and U.K. 

Government—owned carrier, Air France, plans to order 4 additional Boeing 707's 
(model 320B) and 7 more Sud Aviation Caravelles. When delivered in 1963, the 
nationalized carrier will have total of 63 jet aircraft. 

Under agreement between French aircraft manufacturer, Henry Potez, and 
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Chicago—based firm of Turbo-Flight, latter will market the Potez 840 air 
transport in U.S., Canada, and Mexico. Price of $460,000 established for the 
French 4-engine turboprop transport. 





e JAPAN.—Exports to communist China amounted to $753,486 in July and totaled 


$3,458,908 for Jan.-—July 1961 period, Japanese trade statistics show. Imports 
from communist China totaled $2,542,908 in July and $12,449,525 for Jan.—July 
period. 


Ministry of International Trade and Industry plans to limit daily crude oil 
throughput to 680,000 barrels in November and 710,000 in December. As result, 


larger Japanese refiners are expected to reduce planned production by 10% and 
smaller refiners by 5%. 





Second stock market began operations in Tokyo, Osaka, and Nagoya on October 2 
listing 325 securities formerly traded on over—the—counter market. Securities 
mostly of medium-sized firms although such large and well-known companies as 
Japan Air Lines and Bridgestone Tire also included. 





Japan Sun Chemical Co., new Japan-U.S. company capitalized at $500,000— 
51% by Japan Gas-—Chemical Co. and 49% by Sun Chemical Co.—will be formed to 
produce polysterene paper in Japan. 


Joint U.S.—Japan company, Sanyo-Scott Co., formed with initial capital of 
$3 million equally shared, to produce paper for napkins and other uses. 














e KOREA.—Contract signed between Japanese firm Hitachi Seisakusho and government-— 


controlled Korea Electric Power Company (K.E.C.) providing for a 30,000—kw. 
extension to Samchok thermal powerplant on Korea's eastern coast. New plant ex- 
pected to be completed within 2 years at cost of about $5.6 million. 


e@ MEXICO.—Important new firms and significant plant expansions include the follow-— 





ing: Chesterton Mexicana, S.A., Mexico, D.F., organized in 1960 and affiliated 
with A. W. Chesterton Co., Everett, Mass., started production of gaskets and in- 











dustrial packings. . . . Jensen de Mexico, S.A., affiliate of Jensen Industries 
of Chicago, will manufacture phonograph needles, speakers, and other 
components for sound reproduction equipment. .. . Pencomex, S.A., Mexico City, 


affiliate of Pennsalt (U.S.), capitalized at $80,000, began production of 
insecticides and chemical cleaners and finishes for industrial use. , 
Compania Mexicana de Valvulas Munro, S.A., Mexico, D.F., capitalized at 
$80,000, will manufacture gate, globe, and safety check valves for general 


industrial use and some special valves for oil and chemical industries. 
Nacional de Envases Plasticos, S.A., with $80,000 capitalization, will 


manufacture in Mexico City area polyethylene film for packaging and/or in- 











dustrial use. . . . Industrial Tecnica y Comercial, S.A.(INTECOMSA), Mexico, 
D.F., new firm with $40,000 capital, will manufacture school and church 
furniture and prefabricated houses. . . . Londylana, S. de R. L., with $96,000 


capital, will manufacture woolen rugs in Mexico City area. ; 

Mercados Zyz, S.A., capitalized at $120,000, will establish chain of department 
stores; one now under construction in Mexico City. . . . Products Chantilly, 
S.A., with $80,000 capital, will manufacture ice cream products in Mexico City 
area. . . . Frigorificos del Bahio, S.A., with new meatpacking plant at 
Penjamo, State of Guanajuato, represents investment of $800,000. .. . San 
Vicente Cementos Portland, S.A., with U.S.—Mexican investment amounting to 

$16 million, expects to begin operations shortly in San Vicente, near Pacific 
Coast, 120 miles from U.S. border in area reported to have some 216 million 
tons of limestone. A condition of operating concession is that during first 5 
years company may not sell its product within Mexico. 





@ MOROCCO.—Traces of petroleum reportedly found in region of Essaouira (Mogador) 
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by Moroccan Petroleum Co. (SCP). 
of findings. 

Loan of $5 million granted by Yugoslavia for 8 years at 3% to be used within 
2 years for purchase of capital equipment and complete industrial installations. 
Economic agreement covers experts, technicians, experimental centers, and 
training of skilled Moroccan workers in agriculture and industry; also creation 


of research institutes and geological and industrial development surveys. 


Further drillings necessary to determine size 








e NETHERLANDS .—Three of largest fertilizer manufacturers in Netherlands, will 





establish a holding company, Verenigde Kunstmestfabrieken Mekog/Albatros 
(United Fertilizer Works Mekog/Albatros). The manufacturers are Bataafse 
Petroleum Maatschappij (a company of Royal Dutch/Shell group), Koninklijke 
Nederlandse Zoutindustrie (Royal Netherlands Salt Industry) of Hengelo, and 
Koninklijke Nederlandse Hoogovens en Staalfabrieken (Royal Netherlands Blast 
Furnaces & Steel Works) of Ijmuiden. Construction of new compound fertilizer 
works with an annual capacity of 160,000 metric tons by Mekog will be combined 
with existing compound fertilizer works of Albatros (owned by Netherlands Salt) 
at Pernis near Rotterdan. 


Decreasing trend in Netherlands industrial production indicated during July 
became more apparent in August, according to Central Bureau of Statistics. 
Index figure for industrial production in August, corrected for season and 
length of month, amounted to only 149, down 6 points from July and 13 points 
lower than average figure for first quarter 1961. The August figure is one of 
lowest registered in last 2 years. 

The Twentsche Kabilfabriek at Haaksbergen, one of Netherlands' two manu-— 
facturers of electric underground cable, will construct plant for plastic 
insulation cable at nearby Lochem. Construction will require a year and 
capital investment of 3,000,000 guilders (1 guilder = US$0.276). 

The official call money rate was increased from 1% to 1.25% on September 22 
and 1.5% on October 2, because of large rise in banknote circulation combined 
with large tax payments to Treasury. Both developments were seasonal. 

















@ NIGERIA.—West Germany plans to extend 10 million pounds (1 pound = approximately 





US$2.80) in development loans to Nigeria for a bridge, hospitals, and medium— 
sized industrial and commercial projects. 





e NORWAY.—Cooperative societies in Norway and Sweden have formed new cooperative 
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oil marketing company, Aksjeselskapet Norske Oljekonsum, with headquarters in 
Oslo. New company will have initial capital of 500,000 crowns (1 Norwegian 
crown = US$0.141). Fuel oil will be main product handled; operations will be 
concentrated in eastern Norway at first. Plans call for expansion into other 
sections of country including building string of service stations. 


The Norwegian Cooperative Union and Wholesale Society will build chain of 
department stores throughout Norway, beginning in near future. Numerous 
cooperative stores exist but, like most of Norway's retail establishments, they 
are mostly smaller stores handling such items as household appliances, clothing 
or food. Many existing cooperatives will be amalgamated with the new depart-— 
ment stores. To extent possible, department stores will carry goods manu- 
factured under auspices of cooperative societies in Norway and neighboring 
countries. 

During year since automobile import restrictions and rationing ended on 
Oct. 1, 1960, 46,000 new automobiles and 11,000 imported used cars have been 
registered in Norway, compared with only 25,000 and 4,000 respectively, pre- 
ceding 12 months. About 48% of new cars were of West German origin, 17% 
British, 12% French, and 1% American; 8% came from Soviet bloc countries. 

Total grain production this year expected to reach record 635,000 metric tons, 


























compared with previous record of 605,000 metric tons in 1960, according to 
Ministry of Agriculture. Quality of grain much higher also. 

Polished rice imported this past summer for first time since before the war. 
Quota of 100,000 crowns ($14,000) was distributed among large number of poten-— 
tial importers. Another quota of 100,000 crowns recently distributed. 








e PERU.—Congestion in Peru's principal port, Callao, necessitated port 


authorities to adopt new regulations for servicing incoming ships. All arriving 
ships will be classified and wait their turn for unloading in strict order, 
although passenger ships and refrigerated cargo vessels will continue to receive 
special preference. 





e@ SOMALI REPUBLIC.—U.S. grant of $5.6 million approved for construction of port 





at Chisimaio. Bids will be requested from selective list of U.S. construction 
firms for project scheduled to start in early 1962. Initial work, to cost 
about $5 million, will be supervised by U.S. Corps of Engineers. 


e SOUTH AFRICA, REPUBLIC OF .—De Beers, Ltd., has opened factory to produce 








synthetic diamond grit in Springs, near Johannesburg. Capacity will approximate 

1 million carats a year with possible expansion to 3 to 4 million carats 

annually. Seventy-five hydraulic presses designed for this work will be manu- 

factured locally by Vanderbijl Engineering Corp., Ltd. (VECOR). (See page 39.) 
Gold and foreign exchange reserves on October 13 were 204.1 million rands, 

up 62 million rands over June 16, 1961, figure which marked beginning of the new 

exchange controls. 








e@ SWITZERLAND.—U.S. Industrial Chemicals International opened new laboratory at 





Baar near Zug. Laboratory will engage in research, evaluation, and applied 
techniques in field of polyethylene. 

Firms of Cluett, Peabody International AG, Zug, and Heberlein Holding AG, 
Zurich, founded joint research corporation with share capital of 3 million 
Swiss francs (4.32 Swiss francs=US$1). The new company, Inrescor—Internationale 
Forschungsgesellschaft, will be concerned with industrial research in textiles 
and plastics. 

Four Swiss watchmaking factories joined forces to create new concern employing 
over 760 workers and capable of turning out 600,000 watches yearly. Known as 
United Swiss Watchmaking Factories, Ltd., in Bienne, it will have share capital 
of $1.05 million. 

To attract foreign investment, Grand Council of Basel-Stadt has altered 
cantonal tax law to relieve companies having only registered offices (termed 
"domicile companies") of income tax payment. Such entities will be subject 
only to tax on capital of one-tenth of 1% and basic annual tax of 100-500 Swiss 
francs. Companies which have certain commercial installations but no in- 
dependent commercial and manufacturing activity will pay annually a capital tax 
of 4% and the basic tax but only 1/10 of the usual income tax. 




















e THAILAND.—Formation announced of local company to build tire factory in 





Thailand. Company will be associated with two U.S. tire firms, Hercules and 
Mansfield. New plant will have daily capacity of 600 tires and necessitate 
investment of about 120 million baht (about 21 baht = US$1). Construction 
scheduled to begin early 1962. 

Plans being made to establish petroleum refinery, with daily capacity of 
40,000 barrels, by Thai Oil Refinery Co. (TORC). Two U.S. distributors, 
Stanvac and Caltex, announced support of TORC refinery. 





e@ TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO.—Export—Import Bank has lent Trinidad Government $9 million 





for purchase of U.S. equipment to construct modern sewage systems on 
Trinidad. 

British West Indian Airways has been sold to Trinidad Government by British 
Overseas Airways Corp. for $2.5 million. 
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Pan American Standards of Mutual Benefit 
To Latin America and the U.S. 


A. T. McPherson 


Associate Director 
National Bureau of Standards 


CTIVATION of the Pan American Standards Committee (PASC) 

at a recent conference in Montevideo will provide machinery for 
the development of standards for raw materials, semimanufactured 
products, and other items to meet the particular needs and specific con- 
ditions found in inter-American commerce and trade. 

The Ministers of Finance and Economy of the Inter American Eco- 
nomic and Social Council of the Organization of American States have 
long urged the preparation and use of such standards as a basic means 
of improving the economies of the different countries and stimulating 
international trade. Establishment of PASC on a working basis marked 
the culmination of conferences and discussions which have been in 


progress since 1954. 

PASC is not a committee in the usual 
sense of the word but is rather an as- 
sociation of the technical standards 
bodies of the different countries. PASC 
is concerned with the development of 
standards for materials, products, and 
commodities rather than with the fixing 
of standards for weights and measures, 
which is a function of the different gov- 
ernments. 


Membership Totals Nine 

The present members of the PASC are 
the standards associations of Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Mexico, Peru, 
the United States, Uruguay, and Vene- 
zuela. The constitution of the PASC pro- 
vides that the other countries which have 
no national standardizing bodies may be 
represented as observers by their respec- 
tive national universities. The United 
States is represented by the American 
Standards Association (ASA), which 
by common consent, presents the interests 
of both industry and governmental 
agencies in international standards or- 
ganizations. The American Standards 
Association is a private organization and 
receives no government support. 

The U.S. delegation to the Montevideo 
Conference was led by John R. Townsend, 
President of the American Standards 
Association. He was assisted by Admiral 
George F. Hussey, Jr. (U.S.N. Retired), 
Managing Director and Secretary of 
ASA. Others in the delegation were 
Thomas A. Marshall, Jr., Executive 
Secretary of the American Society for 
Testing and Materials (ASTM); Horace 
A. Hunicutt, Technical Representative 
for Brazil of the International Nickel 
Co.; Richard L. Kessler, chief engineer, 
Chrysler Corp., Argentina; Benjamin J. 
Smith, chief engineer, Ford Motor Co., 
Argentina, representing the American 
Society of Automotive Engineers; and 
Archibald T. McPherson, Associate 
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Director, National Bureau of Standards. 

Eight of the Latin American countries 
were represented by delegations made up 
of their leading engineers in the field of 
standardization. Ing. Maximo Halty, 
Director of the Division of Technology 
and Productivity of the Pan American 
Union, attended on behalf of the Organ- 
ization of American States. 


R. Alberto Sinay Neves of General 
Electric, South America (S. A.), 
was elected President of the Pan Ameri- 
can Standards Committee. He is an 
industrial leader with a long background 
in standards activities in Brazil. John 
R. Townsend, President of ASA, was 
chosen as Vice President of the PASC. 
Senora Ingeniero Beatriz Ghirelli de 
Ciaburri, Executive Director, Argentine 
National Standards Association, was 
named as provisional Executive Secre- 
tary. 
The Pan American Standards Com- 
mittee will derive the modest operating 
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expenses for its central office from con- 
tributions by the member bodies. As 
with other standardizing organizations, 
the large amount of technical work in- 
volved in developing the standards will 
be contributed by the scientists and en- 
gineers working on numerous panels and 
task forces. The administrative ex- 
penses of the panels developing specifica- 
tions will be defrayed by gifts or con- 
tracts from interested firms or organiza- 
tions. The first contract has been made 
with the PASC by the Division of Tech- 
nology and Productivity of the Organ- 
ization of American States. This con- 
tract, totaling $10,000, provides for the 
development of a detailed program of 
work and the production of five stand- 
ards. 


Product Standards To Be Developed 


Preliminary plans made at the Monte- 
video meeting call for the development 
of standards in major product areas that 
are of interest to all the American repub- 
lics—Iron and steel; cement, wood, and 
other building materials; materials for 
electrical equipment; textiles; and ma- 
terials and equipment used in railways 
and automobiles. Five other product 
areas were named as being of regional 
interest and importance—sugar and al- 
cohol; fats and oils; leather and tanning 
materials; canned foods; and solid and 
liquid fuels. 

It was agreed that an early standardiz- 
ing aetivity would be the preparation of 
standard tables for the interconversion 
of English, Spanish, metric, and other 
units, and the adoption of standard con- 
ventions for preferred numbers and 
standard tables for screw threads and 
other basic items. 

The American Standards Association 
is now in the process of designating rep- 
resentatives from the United States to 
participate in the preparation of stand- 
ards and serve on the numerous panels 
that will be set up in the different product 
areas. It is understood that many of the 
assignments will be made to existing sec- 
tional committees of ASA. Membership in 
ASA is open to all interested American 
firms. 

The purpose of PASC is not to dupli- 
cate or overlap the work of existing 
organizations such as the International 
Organization for Standardization (ISO) 
or the International Electrotechnical 


(See Standards, page 32) 















AID Announces New Guaranties for U.S. 


Private Enterprises Overseas 


T= U.S. Department of State’s new Agency for International De- 
velopment (AID) is ready to receive applications for Investment 
Guaranties under the program authorized about a month ago, Fowler 
Hamilton, AID’s Administrator has announced. 

The total amount of Guaranties which can be written under the new 
program is $240 million, of which $100 million can be used for the 


new all-risk guaranty program. 
The Investment Guaranty Program is 
one of the elements authorized by the 
Congress in the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961 to encourage and assist U.S. 
private enterprise to participate in the 


economic and social development of 
friendly less-developed countries and 
areas. 


The Investment Guaranty Program 
provides protection against risks peculiar 
to doing business abroad. The three 
former types of specific risk guaranties 
against losses resulting from inconverti- 
bility, expropriation and war are still 
available. The new program includes 
also losses resulting from revolution and 
insurrection. In addition, coverage is 
now, for the first time, available not only 
for U.S. firms but also for dollar invest- 
ments by wholly-owned foreign subsidi- 
aries of U.S. companies. 

Under the expanded program, the 
Agency may, in certain instances, write 
guaranties against all risks. Such guar- 
anties will be at least 50% of the dollar 
investment and may go as high as 75% 
in some cases. In addition to the general 
all-risk guaranties, a special all-risk 
guaranty designed to encourage U.S. 
private enterprise to assist and provide 
low-cost housing in Latin America is now 
available. 

Mr. Hamilton emphasized that this is 
only one of several methods through 
which the Administration cooperates 
with private enterprise in increasing its 
role in the development activities of the 
less-developed areas of the world. He 
expressed his confidence that U.S. pri- 
vate industry will make an increasing 
contribution to economic and _ social 
progress in the newly developing areas. 
He pointed out that procedures an- 
nounced today were established after 
consultation with industry representa- 
tives and would speed up administration 
of the Guaranty Program. He added 
also that these procedures would be in 
effect on an interim basis and may be 
revised and adjusted in the light of 
future experience. 

Detailed description of the guaranties 
available, general criteria to be utilized 
in their administration, and procedures 
for applying for guaranties follow: 

GENERAL AUTHORITY (Section 
221).—Congress has authorized the In- 


6 





vestment Guaranty Program to encour- 
age, facilitate, and increase participation 
of U.S. private enterprise in furthering 
the economic and social development of 
less developed friendly countries and 
areas. 

Administration of the new program 
will continue the policy of not competing 
with private insurance companies. Guar- 
anties may not normally cover a period 
longer than 20 years and no payments 
will be made for any losses arising out 
of fraud or misconduct for which the 
investor is responsible. Guaranties is- 
sued will not be transferable nor assign- 
able without the express concurrence of 
AID. Fees will be charged for all 
guaranties. 


SPECIFIC RISK GUARANTY (Section 
221 (b) (1).—The Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961 repeats with some modifica- 
tions, the specific risk guaranty author- 
ity contained in the Mutual Security Act 
of 1954, as amended, i.e., losses resulting 
from inconvertibility, expropriation, and 
war. General policies and procedures in 
effect for implementing the authorities 
carried over into the new Act will con- 
tinue as outlined in the Investment Guar- 
anty Handbook of July 1960. A revised 
handbook will soon be issued. 

From the investors’ point of view the 
most important new provisions of the 
1961 Act are: 


@ Eligibility for such guaranties is 
extended to investments by wholly owned 
foreign subsidiaries of U.S. companies. 


@ Protection against loss resulting 
from revolution or insurrection is auth- 
orized. 


@ Authority to treat breach of con- 
tract by a government as expropriatory 
is confirmed. 

@ Flexibility is authorized in working 
out arrangements with host governments 
for institution of the program. 

ALL RISK GUARANTY (Section 221 
(b) (2).—In addition to the basic, 
specific risk guaranty authority de- 
scribed above, AID will in those special 
and specific cases which occupy an 
agreed, high priority position in the host 
country’s development plan, issue guar- 
anties of not more than 75%, more com- 
monly 50%, against loss of any dollar 


investment and against any risk, includ- 
ing normal business type risks. 

Among the criteria which will be taken 
into account in reviewing a project are: 

@ Whether the activity gives reason- 
able promise of contributing to the de- 
velopment of economic resources or to 
the increase of production capacities in 
furthering the purposes of this title. 

@ The extent to which the recipient 
country is showing a responsiveness to 
the vital economic, political, and social 
concerns of its people, and demonstrating 
a clear determination to take effective 
self-help measures. 

® Possible effects upon the U.S. econ- 
omy, with special reference to areas of 
substantial labor surplus, of the guar- 
anty involved. 


T is contemplated that this authority, 

which is new to the Foreign Aid Pro- 
gram, will be used to guarantee general 
economic development projects, with em- 
phasis on those projects which further 
social progress and the development of 
small, independent business enterprises. 
No such guaranty shall exceed $10 
million; the total face amount of guaran- 
ties issued under this authority outstand- 
ing at any one time shall not exceed $90 
million. No guaranty shall exceed the 
total value as of the date of the invest- 
ment made in the project, plus annual 
earnings or profits on said investment to 
the extent provided by such guaranties. 
Funds guaranteed under this title shall 
not be loaned or reloaned at interest 
rates unreasonable for the borrower. 

General economic development proj- 
ects are defined as those projects, agri- 
cultural as well as industrial, in which 
private capital desires to participate 
which further develop economic resources 
and productive capacities of less devel- 
oped friendly countries and areas. 

Examples of “economic development 
projects which further social progress” 
are agricultural credit institutions, credit 
unions, cooperatives, low-cost housing 
projects, and other similar activities. 
They would have as their aim and pur- 
pose the raising of rural and urban liv- 
ing standards and must be designed to 
have a favorable impact on a broad seg- 
ment of the public. Consideration also 
would be given to projects such as food 
processing plants, plants producing farm 
machinery and equipment, building ma- 
terials, water supply and sanitation 
equipment. 

AID will give consideration to guaran- 
teeing investments which lead to the de- 
velopment of small independent business 

(See AID, page $2) 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 





Tunisia To Purchase 
Building Machinery 


Three bids are invited by the Govern- 
ment of Tunisia to supply various types 
of construction machinery and equip- 
ment. 

The first tender covers mostly crawler- 
type tractors, scrapers and motorgraders. 
The second deals with water-tank trac- 
tors, trailers, dump trucks, and cylinder 
compressors. The third bid calls for bull- 
dozers, crawler tractors, compressors, 
and pulverizers. Spare parts and re- 
lated equipment are included in all three 
invitations. 

Bids, in accordance with terms and 
specifications, should be submitted by 
November 30 to the Secretariat of State 
for Agriculture, Sous Direction Tech- 
nique, 76 Boulevard Farhat Hached, 
Tunis. Quotations, c.iff. Tunis, should 
be in U.S. dollars. 

Detailed specifications are available 
from the Embassy of Tunisia, 2408 
Massachusetts Ave., NW., Washington 
D.C., or from the Business Services Divi- 
sion, Bureau of International Business 
Operations, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D.C. 





Crown Agents Invite Tenders 
On Coal for Sierra Leone 


Bids are invited by the Crown Agents, 
London, England, on behalf of the Sierra 
Leone Railway, for supply and delivery 
of 15,000 long tons of large steam coal. 

The coal, wanted for firing locomotives, 
should be delivered at Freetown in three 
equal shipments, in January, May, and 
October 1962. No quality specification 
is available but it should be sufficiently 
high to make shipment to Sierra Leone 
economic. A full analysis of the fuel to 
be offered should be provided. 

Alternative quotations f.a.s. U.S. port 
and c.&f. Freetown should be sent in 
duplicate to A. J. Blundell, 56/Sierra 
Leone Railway 652/1, The Crown Agents, 
4 Millbank, London, S.W. 1, England. 
The bid deadline is not indicated. 





France has expanded lard exports ev- 
ery year since 1955 and is now a major 
world exporter, according to the Foreign 
Agricultural Service. 

About 93 million pounds were exported 
in 1960. Shipments to the United King- 
dom increased from 465,000 pounds in 
1955 to over 52 million in 1960. In the 
first half of this year exports to the 
United Kingdom totaled 34 million 
pounds—73% of France’s total lard ex- 
ports. 
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New Trade Lists Round Up Prospects 
For U.S. Farm Machinery Exporters 


TRADE contacts abroad for U.S. exporters of farm machinery and 
equipment are named in one of the new series of Trade Lists issued 
by the Bureau of International Business Operations. 

The series is entitled Farm Machinery and Equipment—Importers, 


Dealers and Manufacturers. 


It is one of the four specific classifica- 


tions introduced this year to replace the former general listings of 


Machinery—Importers and Dealers. 


Each list covers one country. It gives 
the names and addresses of importers, 
wholesalers, retailers, and agents han- 
dling all types of farm machinery and 
equipment with descriptive data on each 
firm, including its relative size, products, 
territory covered, and number of travel- 
ing salesmen employed. If there is any 
substantial production of agricultural 
equipment in the country covered, the 
list also supplies information on manu- 
facturers. 

The Trade Lists in this series not only 
provide leads to prospective foreign 
customers and agents for U.S. firms in 
the field; they contain summaries of 
basic trade and industry data helpful in 
exploring market possibilities. Brief 
discussions of distribution channels and 
methods and information on government 
regulations affecting imports are in- 
cluded. 


Trade Tips Summarized 


For the benefit of U.S. manufacturers 
and suppliers of farm machinery and 
equipment who want to initiate or ex- 
pand export sales, the following roundup 
presents excerpts from the marketing 
data supplied in the 26 Trade Lists pub- 
lished to date in this series. 

@ Austria. The farm machinery in- 
dustry manufactures a great variety of 
machines and equipment and only special 
types which are not manufactured do- 
mestically are imported. Imports in- 
clude corn planters, corn seeders and 
pickers, all tractor-mounted; large size 
combines with self-propelled equipment; 
motor chain-saws; full beet harvesters 
which decapitate tops; full potato 
harvesters; and field choppers. 

@ Bolivia. Production of farm ma- 
chinery and equipment is negligible, 
there being only a small industry. Some 
assembly work is done with imported 
component parts. The United States 
has been the principal source of imports. 

@ Costa Rica. Except for certain 
agricultural and industrial machines, 
mainly small stalk cutters, plow attach- 
ments, sugar cane grinding machines, and 
coffee pulpers, requirements for farm 
machinery and equipment are met 
through import channels. In 1959, the 
latest year for which detailed statistics 





are available, the U.S. share of these 
imports was 59 percent. 

@ Denmark. The trade consensus is 
that farm machinery exported from the 
United States rates high in design, 
quality, and performance, but is never- 
theless priced out of the market. Ameri- 
can firms located in Denmark, and 
Danish firms representing American 
manufacturers, supply the Danish Mar- 
ket with manufactures from American 
subsidiaries in France, Great Britain, 
and Germany. Except for special ma- 
chinery not produced elsewhere, there 
appears to be no immediate likelihood 
for an increase in direct U.S. exports 
to Denmark of tractors and other heavy 
farm machinery. 

@ France. The volume of business of 
the agricultural machinery and tractor 
sector of the French economy, once one 
of the most active, has been sluggish 
since mid-1958. However, the French 
market for tractors and agricultural ma- 
chines is far from saturated. From all 
indications, 1961 is expected to be a good 
year. 

@ Guatemala. All farm machinery 
and equipment is imported. A few shops 
manufacture farm wagons (not motor 
powered) to suit the needs of end users, 
mainly sugar cane and cotton growers. 
The United States has traditionally been 
the principal supplier of farm machinery 
and equipment, but in the last few years 
European manufacturers have gained a 
larger share of the market, particularly 
for farm tractors and coffee milling and 
processing machinery. 

@ Honduras. The country is entirely 
dependent upon imports for its require- 
ments of farm machinery and equipment. 
In 1960, 69 percent of these imports came 
from the United States. The balance 
was supplied principally by the United 
Kingdom and West Germany. 

@ India. The principal items im- 
ported consist of agricultural and 
garden tractors of wheel and track type 
and parts; agricultural machinery and 
implements—for preparing and cultivat- 
ing the soil, harvesting, threshing, and 
sorting; and milking machines, cream 
separators, and other dairy equipment. 
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During the period April 1960-March 
1961, Indian imports of tractors and 
parts from the United States were 
valued at $6 million, approximately 50 
percent of the total imports. 

@ Indonesia. Agriculture relies mainly 
on traditional methods employing hu- 
man labor and draft animals, with such 
tools as crude plows, harrows, hoes, 
choppers, and bush knives. The use of 
farm machinery, none of which is manu- 
factured domestically, has been con- 
fined largely to the foreign-managed 
estates. Government farms and live- 
stock stations are becoming significant 
users of imported farm machines and 
equipment. 

Imports include wheel and crawler 
tractors, earth moving equipment for 
tractors, wagons and trailers for wheel 
tractors, farm tools, plows, harrows, and 
seeders. A small quantity of crop spray- 
ing and poultry farm equipment is im- 
ported. A few balers, stalk cutters, cot- 
ton planters, and cotton pickers have 
been imported for experimental pur- 
poses. 

The United States has lost its former 
place as the major supplier of wheel 
tractors because of the inability of 
American companies to match the prices 
offered by exporters in Western Europe. 
Local importers of crawler tractors also 
indicate growing competition with 
American makes. However, consumer 
acceptance of “tried and true” American 
tractors is still very high in Indonesia. 
American exporters can lose this grow- 
ing market only by default in failing to 
enter the sales race with vigor. 

@ Iraq. With the exception of small 
irrigation pumps and certain simple 
hand tools, farm machinery and equip- 
ment are not manufactured or assembled 
in Iraq. The Government agricultural 
machinery factory is not expected to 
start production before the end of 1962. 
The principal sources of imports have 
been the United Kingdom, the United 
States, and Western Germany. 

@ Italy. The industry has improved 
quality and quantity of production in 
recent years. Establishment in Italy of 
subsidiaries by two large foreign manu- 
facturers of tractors (one American and 
one English), will improve Italy’s 
position within the European Common 
Market. Italian agriculture is still far 
from mechanized because of low farm 
income, but recent legislation to grant 
low cost loans to buy agricultural equip- 
ment of domestic or foreign make will 
stimulate mechanization of the sector. 

@ Lebanon. Practically no farm ma- 
chinery or equipment is produced. All 
the country’s requirements of such 
products are imported. The United 
States has been one of the principal sup- 
pliers. 

@ Nicaragua. Industry sources state 
that Nicaragua probably has the most 
highly mechanized agriculture in Central 


America. In recent years imports of 
tractors, the most important item in the 
farm machinery and equipment category, 
have been valued at approximately a 
million dollars a year. There is no 
question but that the large farmer be- 
lieves in mechanization, and that the 
market future for farm machinery and 
equipment is a bright one as agricultural 
diversification and the opening of new 
areas with farm-to-market roads in- 
crease the needs of the country. 

Farm machinery and equipment in 


Nicaragua is primarily of American 
manufacture. Market accessibility, 
brand acceptance, and particularly 


strong distributorships are factors in 
this dominance. Strong competition 
from other countries has not yet been 
felt in this field, although it may be ex- 
pected to arise with the anticipated sales 
increase in the coming years. 

@ Pakistan. Tractors, bulldozers, and 
power equipment will be required under 
the Second 5-Year Plan for the rapid 
development of areas opened up by large 
scale irrigation projects for land rec- 
lamation and flood control purposes. 
Possibilities of using small tractors and 
hand-operated tractors (walking type) 
to take the place of bullocks is receiving 
the serious consideration of the Govern- 
ment. Although the Government has set 
up a few workshops for servicing agri- 
cultural machinery, the dearth of well 
equipped workshops and the lack of 
adequate repair facilities and trained 
personnel are major drawbacks. 

Imports of agricultural tractors and 
agricultural machinery are increasing 
rapidly. While American agricultural 
machinery and implements are highly 
appreciated, price and other factors, such 
as availability of spare parts and service 
facilities, are important considerations 
in deciding the origin of such imports. 

@ Paraguay. The country is com- 
pletely dependent upon imports for all 
farm machinery and equipment. Al- 
though the market is now relatively 
small for an agricultural country, there 
are good possibilities for expansion in 
the future as the country develops and 
other rich agricultural areas are brought 
into production. 

The United States is the main supplier 
of farm machinery and Germany of farm 
equipment. However, very recently a 
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growing interest in importations from 
other countries is noticeable. Delivered 
price and credit terms have become in- 
creasingly important because of the 
tight credit restrictions now enforced in 
Paraguay. 

@ Peru. The country is dependent 
almost entirely upon imports for farm 
machinery and equipment. It is esti- 
mated that about 80 percent of the de- 
mand is supplied by foreign manufac- 
turers, with U.S. firms enjoying market 
preference. An optimistic prognosis for 
future importations is strengthened by 
the availability of foreign exchange and 
by the continued exoneration from im- 
port custom duties and related fees (ex- 
cept consular fees) of the majority of 
classes of farm machinery and equip- 
ment. 

@ Portugal. Local production has 
progressed _ steadily. However, the 
country is still largely dependent upon 
imports for its requirements of farm 
machinery and equipment. Imports in 
1960 included sprayers, harvesting and 
threshing machinery, plows, scarifiers, 
cultivators, other farm earth moving 
equipment, huskers, balers, mowers, field 
forage machinery, forage loaders, irri- 
gation equipment, and tractors. 

@ Republic of South Africa. About 
100 companies make agricultural ma- 
chinery in the Republic. The industry 
supplies at least two-thirds of the 
country’s requirements. Tractors are 
not made in South Africa and are either 
imported or assembled locally. 

@ Spain. Agriculture, employing 
more than 40 percent of the country’s 
manpower, needs urgent and intensive 
mechanization. Italy, with less acreage 
under cultivation, has 4 times as many 
tractors and France, with an acreage 
under cultivation similar to that of 
Spain, has 10 times as many tractors in 
operation. 

American tractors and farm machin- 
ery are held in high esteem in the 
Spanish market. However, the Ameri- 
can competitive advantage lies chiefly 
with tracklaying tractors. Wheel trac- 
tors from other sources comparable in 
quality to those from the United States 
are sold at lower prices. The best 
chances for American farm machinery 
producers to enter the Spanish market 
may be in the establishment of licensing 
arrangements with local firms. Most 
local producers are already manufactur- 
ing under foreign licenses. 

@ Switzerland. Despite the small 
size of Swiss farms, there is a high de- 
gree of mechanization. Since 1945, there 
has been a sharp increase in the number 
of tractors and other motor-propelled 
farming equipment on farms in Switzer- 
land. Small machines, such as power 
mowers and crawler tractors usable in 
alpine regions, make up the largest part 
of domestic production. Swiss imports 
of farm machinery and equipment in 
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1960, mostly from Western Germany, 
included farm earthmoving equipment; 
harvesting, haying, and dairy machinery; 
and tractors. 

@ Syria. The country is dependent 
almost entirely upon imports for its re- 
quirements in this field. Domestic pro- 
duction is on a small scale and is limited 
to emergency spare parts for pumps. 
There is an expanding market for all 
types of farm machinery and equipment. 

@ Trinidad. There are no manufac- 
turers of farm machinery and equip- 
ment. The main items imported into 
Trinidad and Tobago in 1959 were culti- 
vating machinery and parts, plows and 
parts, fertilizer and planting machines, 
and harvesting machinery. 

@ Tunisia. There is no production of 
farm machinery and equipment; all re- 
quirements are imported. During 1960, 
the United States was the main supplier 
of farm machinery. In large part, these 
imports have been financed by the U.S. 
aid program. 

@ Turkey. Although there is some 
local production, imports supply a major 
share of Turkey’s requirements of 
agricultural machinery and equipment. 

@ Uruguay. During 1960, the coun- 
try imported $7,060,684 worth of farm 
machinery and equipment, including 
parts and accessories. The United 
States supplied 44 percent of this 
amount. 

@ Venezuela. The Agrarian Reform 
Program offers many good opportunities 
for a more active import trade in the 
field of farm machinery and equipment. 
Recently issued exchange controls also 
favor these imports, providing dollars 
at 3.35 bolivares per dollar for imports 
of agricultural machinery, equipment, 
and implements. The United States has 
traditionally been the principal supplier 
of such equipment as American goods 
enjoy a marked preference by the 
Venezuelan importer. 


Lists on Sale for $1 


Mimeographed copies of the 26 Trade 
Lists in the Farm Machinery and Equip- 
ment series are available from Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Offices or from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
Bureau of International Business Oper- 
ations, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C. The price is $1 
for each country list. The lists for 
Austria, Bolivia, Denmark, France, 
Pakistan, Peru, Republic of South 
Africa, Switzerland, Turkey, and Urv- 
guay include manufacturers. The other 
16 lists cover only importers and dealers. 

Lists for some 25 additional countries 
are scheduled for publication in this 
series within the next few months. 
Those for Australia, Belgium, Iran, 
Mexico, Morocco, and Norway will go to 
press soon. As these lists become avail- 
able, they will be announced in the New 
Trade Lists section of this department. 
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NATO Offers Contracts 
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Belgium Plans Telephone Work, Italy 
Orders Vans, 4 Greek Projects Open 


o= projects have been opened to U.S. bidders under the international 
competitive bidding procedure of the North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 


ization (NATO). 
projects are scheduled in Greece. 

The Belgian work, estimated to cost 
$103,972, is located in the Limburg area. 
It calls for telephone installations as 
follows: Supply, laying, joining and 
balancing of telephone cables, including 
supply and connecting of special ter- 
minals, estimated to cost $64,504; dig- 
ging of armored cable trenches (sup- 
plied by Belgian), estimated to cost 
$39,468. 

Firms interested in bidding on this 
project should register their intention 
by November 15 with the Ministere de 
la Defense Nationale de Belgique, Ad- 
ministration Generale du Budget, direc- 
tion Generale des Constructions, Section 
Telecommunications, Caserne Prince 
Baudouin, Place Dailly, Brussels 3, Bel- 
gium, referring to project No. 2584. 


Italy Invites Bids 


Italy’s bid invitation calls for procure- 
ment of 44 vans with chassis suitable 
for military use. Firms interested in 
bidding on this project, No. 002, should 
submit their applications to the Ministero 
Difesa-Aeronautica, Direzione Generale 
dei Servizi, Divisione 3 Amministrativa, 
Rome, Italy, on a prescribed form, not 
later than December 10. 

The prescribed form and specifications 
in French are available to U.S. firms eli- 
gible to bid on NATO work from the 
Business Services Division of the Bureau 
of International Business Operations. 


Work Offered in Greece 


Four new NATO projects in Greece 
are estimated to total $2,350,927. The 
first, to cost about $1,488,095, calls for 
construction of petroleum, oil, and 
lubrication facilities. Included in the 
project are 121 kilometers of six-inch 
underground pipe; 78.4 kilometers of 4- 
inch underground pipe; 2 pumphouses; 
storage depot; and related work. The bid 
deadline is February 24. 

The second project, estimated at $433,- 
332, calls for construction of a coastal 
radar station with auxiliary facilities 
on an island in the Ionian Sea. The 
main items of work are buildings and 
road construction, estimated at $133,333; 
electormechanical installations, estimated 
at $46,666; and electronic installations, 
estimated at $253,333. 


The whole project is to be carried out 
under a single contract and should be 


Belgium and Italy each offer one contract; four 





completed within 24 months from the 
signing of the contract. The bid deadline 
is April 13. 

Estimated to cost $423,500, the third 
project calls for telephone installations 
at Agrinion and Tanagra airfields. The 
project is to be carried out under a 
single contract. Bid deadline is Decem- 
ber 20. 

The fourth job, to cost about $6,000, 
ealls for installation of cryptographic 
equipment at the Souda Bay airfield. The 
work includes “on line” and “off line” 
equipment. Last day to submit bids is 
December 14. 

Firms interested in bidding on the 
first project should file their intentions 
by November 25, with the Ministry of 
National Defense, General Air Staff, 
Branch C’, Directorate C4, Section I & 
IV, Athens, enclosing information on 
qualifications and experience in works of 
similar nature. 

Firms wanting to bid on the second 
project should file their intentions by 
December 1 with the Ministry of Na- 
tional Defense, Royal Hellenic Navy 
General Staff, (AKD/D4-III), 2, Pap- 
parrigopoulou St., Athens. 

To bid on the third and fourth projects 
firms should register their intentions 
by November 16 and November 20, re- 
spectively, with the Ministry of National 
Defense, General Air Staff, Branch C’, 
Directorate C4, Section III, Athens. 

U.S. firms not already certified to 
participate in NATO work should sub- 
mit a resume of their qualifications to 
the Business Services Division, Bureau 
of International Business Operations, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C., as described in the brochure 
on the NATO international competitive 
bidding program, available from that 
Division. 





Cigarette exports from the United 
Kingdom totaled 14.9 million pounds in 
the first 6 months of 1961—up 3% from 
the 14.4 million pounds shipped abroad 
in January-June 1960, the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service reports. 

Commonwealth countries took 64% of 
the exports this year, compared with 
69% in the first half of 1960. 
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Communications, Electric Components 
Head List of Items Requested Abroad 


EVERAL foreign governments, through their authorized procure- 
ment agencies, invite U.S. suppliers to bid on a wide variety of 


goods. 


Bidding instructions, specifications, and other pertinent data 


are available on items indicated by a star (+). 

Material may be borrowed from the Office of Commercial Services, 
Bureau of International Business Operations, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C., or telephone WO 7-2381. When requesting 
information, state date of magazine in which bid invitation was an- 
nounced, as well as item, tender number, purchasing agency, and country. 


Australia 


Schedule T4-316-2247 and Schedule 
T4-316-2247A for the supply of radar 
stations for the Bureau of Meteorology. 
December 7. Secretary, Contract Board, 
Department of Supply, Chancery House, 
485 Bourke Street, Melbourne, C.1.* 

Design, supply, delivery, and erection 
of extension on prepared foundations of 
plant to produce gas from petroleum 
products at West Melbourne works; Feb- 
ruary 12. Tender Box, Gas & Fuel Corp. 
of Victoria, 2d Floor, 196 Flinders St., 
Melbourne.*® 


Burma 


Refined petroleum products; December 
15. Thray Sithu U Ba Htay, Chairman, 
Board of Directors, Burma Oil Co. 
(1954), Ltd., 604 Merchant St., P.O. Box 
1049, Rangoon.* 


Cambodia 


Surveys, supply of materials, engineer- 
ing, and construction work for the im- 
provement of the drinking water supply 
in Phnom-Penh. To be carried out in three 
stages, the first being for 100,000 cu. m.; 
and the two following being for 50,000 
cu. m. each, and for the supply and lay- 
ing of the principal pipes; December 14. 
Ministry of Public Works and Telecom- 
munications, Department of Water and 
Power, Phnom-Penh.* 


Ceylon 


Smithy machinery; January 17. Chair- 
man, Tender Board, Ministry of Indus- 
tries, Home and Cultural Affairs, Tor- 
rington Square, Colombo 7.* 


Greece 


Disconnecting switches (90), estimated 
value $21,000; December 5. Power trans- 
former, estimated value $85,000; Decem- 
ber 8. Theodolites and surveying equip- 
ment, estimated value $17,000; Novem- 
ber 30. Public Power Corp. (PPC), 30 
Chalkokondyli St., Athens.* 

Electrocardiographs, 12, and _ spare 
parts; November 25. Institute of Social 
Insurance (IKA), 8 Aghiou Constantinou 
St., Athens. 

Filmstrips, 35 mm., with subjects re- 
ferring to biology, geography, history, 
mechanical technology, and entertain- 
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ment; November 28. Ministry of Educa- 
tion, Directorate General of Vocational 
Education, 68 Aeolou St., Athens.* 

Unit heaters, 48; automatic ventilators, 
48, and thermostats, 18; estimated value 
$9,000; November 28. Motor bicycles, 60, 
and bicycles, 50; $15,000; November 30. 
Coaxial cables, 3,400 meters, with acces- 
sories; $9,000; December 2. Greek Tele- 
communications Organization, 4 Sopho- 
cleous St., Athens.* 

Combination drills, 12; November 23.* 
Hydrological instruments; estimated 
value $6,650; December 4. Tracks and 
rollers; $83,300; December 4. Ministry 
of Agriculture, Land Reclamation Serv- 
ice, Procurement Department, 60 Kolo- 
kotroni St., Athens. 

Weigh-bridges, 2, complete; estimated 
value; $12,000; November 28. Linseed 
oil, 9,000 kg. raw and 4,500 kg. boiled, 
$9,670; November 28. Greek State Rail- 
ways, Purchasing and Stores Depart- 
ment, 34 Themistocleous St., Athens. 

Billing machines, 2; estimated value 
$17,000; November 30. Greek Water Co., 
4 Kolokotroni St., Athens. 

Machine tools; estimated value $26,- 
700; December 2. Peloponnesus Rail- 
road (SPAP), 1 Carolou St., Athens. 





Short Bid Deadlines 


Notice of opportunities to bid are 
published as soon as possible after 
they are received; the deadlines, 
however, frequently are short. U.S. 
firms desiring to compete on short 
deadline bids may wish to cable the 
contracting office and request an 
extension. 

Some importers abroad will ac- 
cept cable bids, if cable states price 
and that a formal bid has been air 
mailed. Sending tenders by air 
rather than regular mail may en- 
sure being on time. 

Information on bids, even though 
the bidding periods are short, has 
proved useful to many U.S. firms 
interested in subcontracts or in 
planning future sales development. 











Aldrin, 40% W.P., 25 m.t.; estimated 
value $30,000; December 18. National 
Tobacco Board, 9 Amerikis St., Athens.* 


Hong Kong 

Radio distribution and paging system; 
January 19. Secretary, Tender Board, 
Colonial Secretariat, Government Offices, 
Lower Albert Rd.* 

Lubricating and other oils, 5,703,900 
imperial gallons, and 37,400 lb. of 
greases; November 24. Firm in U.S. 
should send bids to The Crown Agents, 
for Overseas Governments and Adminis- 
trations, 4 Millbank, London, S.W. 1, 
England. If handled through a branch 
office or agent in Hong Kong, the tender 
should be delivered to the Secretary, 
Tender Board, Colonial Secretariat, Gov- 
ernment Offices, Lower Albert Rd.* 


India 


Two automatic ballast tempers; Decem- 
ber 11. Director, Railway Stores, Rail- 
way Board, Ministry of Railways, 
Raisina Rd., New Delhi. Tender papers, 
No. G.P. 27 of 1961, can be purchased 
from the India Supply Mission, 2536 
Massachusetts Ave., NW., Washington 8, 
D.C., for $1.05, which is not refundable. 

Supply and erection of remote control 
equipment to control 110-kv. switchgear 
at traction substations and switching sta- 
tions for electrification of the section 
Tambaram-Villupuram of the Southern 
Railway; December 30. 

General Manager and Chief Engineer, 
Indian Railways, Railway Electrification, 
235 Acharya Jagadish Bose Rd., Cal- 
cutta, where specifications may be ob- 
tained for 25 rupees (1 rupee=US21¢). 


Rubber belts with cloth for transporta- 
tion of cottonseed and cottonseed cake; 
December 16. 


Coconut oil, 15,000 kg.; December 11. 
Food & Chemical Co., Ministry of Indus- 
tries and Mines, Tehran.* 

Iraq 

Supply of 1500 imperial gallons of 
green paint, forest finishing; December 
17. Acting Director of the Iraqi Repub- 
lican Railways, Baghdad. 

Each bidder must make a cash deposit 
of 140 dinars ($392) or submit a bank 
guarantee for that amount from an au- 
thorized bank in Iraq. He is also required 
to present samples with his offer not less 
than 4g, of a gallon. Tender also stipu- 
lates that the quotations offered by each 
bidder must remain valid for 8 weeks 
after the closing date of the bid. 

Three road sprinklers, 3 refuse col- 
lectors and three vacuum cesspit emptier 
vehicles; tender No. 241/61; December 
17. Electrical cables; No. 244/61; No- 
vember 26. Director General, Iraqi Ports 
Administration, Margil, Basra.* 

High tension insulators with acces- 
sories, switches, high tension fuses, and 
wooden rods; December 16; specifications 
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5 dinars ($14). 
December 2; 
($28). 

Director General of Planning and De- 
sign, Ministry of Municipalities, Bagh- 
dad. Specifications may be obtained from 
the Accounts Section of the Directorate 
General of Municipalities. 


Supply and laying of two asbestos 
cement pipelines, 15-in. diameter; tender 
No. 210/61; January 7. Supply and in- 
stallation of new laundering machines 
with carts for carrying clothing and cup- 
boards and chemical materials; tender 
No. 211/61; January 14. Inspectorate 
General of Ports and Navigation, Minis- 
try of Communication, Baghdad.* 

Supply and erection of electric substa- 
tions and accessories; January 24. Di- 
rectorate of Military Work, Ministry of 
Defense, Baghdad, where specifications 
may be obtained against a payment of 
15 dinars ($42) per copy. 

Following tenders invited by the Di- 
rector of Contracts and Purchases, Min- 
istry of Defense, Baghdad. 

Motion picture sound recording equip- 
ment; various types of microphones with 
complete accessories, cable reels and 
mobile reel holders, synchronous sound 
recorder for Amifiex cino-camera, sound 
control equipment, battery generator, 
electric current stabilizer, tapes, mag- 
netic recording equipment, sound dis- 
tributor, optical sound photographing 
equipment and film projectors. Tender 
No. MISC/46; December 12. 


Jute bags, 40,000, large for general 
services, 1,150-1,200 grams weight, 4 ft. 
long and 2% ft. wide. Canvas, 40,000 m., 
width 45 in.; December 18. 


Supply and erection of a new elevated 
water tank and moving an old elevated 
water tank from one site to another in 
Basra; November 27. Terms and con- 
ditions of the bid may be obtained from 
the Director of Contracts and Purchases. 


Electric transformers; 
specifications 10 dinars 


New Zealand 


Supply and delivery of 16-kv. air blast 
switchgear, and 16-kv. main busbars and 
connections for Benmore Power Station; 
tender No. 399/400; February 13.* 


Pakistan 


Plain glass sheets, 14,290, of various 
sizes; 1,000 sq. ft. of plain glass sheet; 
500 wire glass panes; 20 pieces of polished 
plate glass; 20 pieces of flowered glass; 
and 10,000 sq. ft. of 19-0z. sheet; Novem- 
ber 20. Director of Purchase, West Pak- 
istan Water and Power Development Au- 
thority, Lahore. 

One motor-driven 2%-in. bar reeling 
machine; tender No. P-430-A/P6/4/61. 
One planing machine, heavy duty, belt 
driven; tender No. P-435/P6/4/61. No- 


November 13, 1961 


vember 23. West Pakistan Railway, La- 
hore.* 


Southern Rhodesia 


Boots and shoes on as required basis; 
December 31, 1962. Controller, Govern- 
ment Central Stores, P.O. Box 8096, 
Causeway.* 


New post office at Livingston; approx- 
imate floor area 22,000 sq. ft.; November 
30. Tender documents will be available 
on October 27, from Chief Engineer, 
Buildings, P.O. Box 967, Luska. Tenders 
to be received by the Federal Tender 
Board, P.O. Box 8075, Causeway.* 


Taiwan 


Two centrifugal electric motor driven 
pumps for raw natural gasoline and two 
similar pumps for light hydrocarbon. 
Estimated cost $4,000; November 27. 
Chinese Petroleum Corp., Taipei. 

Four 3-phase 300-kv.-a. tie transform- 
ers with spare parts; one 3-phase 750 
kv.-a.; one 8-phase 1,000 kv.-a. (ASA 
standards) ; estimated cost $33,500; No- 
vember 27. Taiwan Power Co., Taipei. 


Viet Nam 


One diesel engine; tender 0350-14101. 
Medical equipment—X-ray and other 
therapeutic apparatus and accessories; 
tender 0353-17101. November 24; Cen- 
tral Purchasing Authority, Saigon.* 


WORLD TRADE LEADS 


Mozambique To Build 
3 Harbor Warehouses 


The Division of Surveys and Construc- 
tion, Mozambique Administration of 
Harbors, Railways, and Transport Ser- 
vices has issued an invitation for bids 
on a preliminary draft plan, a final draft 
plan, and construction of three ware- 
houses. 

The facilities will handle and store 
import commodities in the port of Beira. 
Total bid value is estimated at 9,800,000 
escudos (US$337,582). 

Bids must be submitted to the Division 
in Portuguese and in a sealed envelope by 
3 p.m., December 18. Bidders must make 
a provisional deposit of 245,000 escudos 
(US$8,439.55) in cash or in an accept- 
able bank guarantee with the Treasury, 
Mozambique Administration of Harbors, 
Railways, and Transport Services, Lour- 
enco Marques. 

Documents consisting of a bid an- 
nouncement, contract stipulation data, 
specifications, and drawings may be re- 
viewed during office hours at the Office of 
the Director of the Beira Railway or at 
the Third Section, Division of Surveys 
and Construction, Lourenco Marques. 

Interested firms may obtain a copy of 
all the bid documents for 500 escudos 
(US$17.22) from the Third Section, 
Division of Surveys and Construction. 





U.S. Trade Mission to France Compiles Results 


Business opportunities developed by 
the 1960 U.S. Trade Mission to France 
were disseminated through the Foreign 
Commerce Weekly (January 30, 1961), 
business associations, and direct contact 
with American firms. 

Following up these efforts, and to 
measure the effectiveness of the Trade 
Mission, the Embassy in Paris and the 
Consulates at Bordeaux, Marseille, Lyon, 
and Strasbourg sent out 584 circular let- 
ters to French businessmen with whom 
the Mission held individual consultations. 

Overall, 11% of the companies reply- 
ing succeeded in doing business with the 
United States. They attribute their suc- 
cess at least partly to consultations with 


Results of the inquiries are as follows: 


Total Paris 
Letters sent out............. 584 225 
Replies received............. 295 105 
In business as result of dis- 
cussions with mission. ..... 31 13 
In course of establishing 
business relations.......... 87 25 


the Trade Mission. Another 29% report 
that they are in the course of establish- 
ing business relations. To the extent 
any succeed, the indicated productivity of 
the Trade Mission will be increased. 

Several American firms contacted in 
February and March have not taken 
advantage of the trade opportunities of- 
fered. These and other firms who may 
be interested in one or more of the cate- 
gories indicated may obtain copies of the 
trade opportunities developed by the 
Mission. They may state their specific 
interest to the Business Services Divi- 
sion, Bureau of International Business 
Operations, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D.C. 


Bordeaux Marseille Lyon Strasbourg 
65 179 47 
60 31 69 30 
f 1 8 2 
26 16 12 8 


Responses to the circular letters also indicated that French businessmen continue to 
seek business relations with the United States in the following categories: 


otal Paris Bordeaux Marseille Lyon Strasbourg 
Importing from U.S.......... 73 1 11 14 6 
Exporting to U.S............ 100 32 23 10 26 9 
Obtaining licensing privileges. 86 45 10 2 23 6 
Offering licensing rights. ..... 32 11 — 1 18 2 
Obtaining American capital... 43 21 6 1 12 3 


VW 
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Planned 


CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS 





Supplementary information on items 
followed by a star (#%) is available to 
U.S. firms domiciled in the United States 
from Office of Commercial Services, Bu- 
reau of International Business Opera- 
tions, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 256, D.C., or telephone WO 
7-6661 in Washington. 


CANADA—New pipe mill may be set 
up soon in Calgary although two other 
cities are also competing for the plant 


site. Mill would produce pipe of 2- to 12- 
inch diameter. Page-Hersey Tubes, 
Ltd., Ontario Rd., Welland, Ontario, 


underwriting project for Calgary. 


ITALY—Pirelli, Sapsa, S.p.a., Viale 
Rimembranze 12, Sesto San Giovanni 
(Milan Province), a large manufacturer 
of rubber products, has established com- 
pany, Pirelli Sicilia, for production of 
certain types of tires. Plant, scheduled 
to start production in 18 months, will 
cover area of 200,000 square meters at 
Villafranca Tirrena, Milazzo, Province 
of Messina. Two billion lire (US $3.2 
million) will be invested in first two 
years. Pirelli Tire reportedly in market 
for tire building machines and curing 
machines (vulcanizers) .* 


Plant to precess soya beans will be 
established at Augusta, Province of Sir- 
acusa, by ISIS Industria Siciliana della 
Soia, S.p.a., c/o Notaio G. R. Di Vita, 16 
Via Villareale, Palermo, Italy. Plant 
will have potential processing capacity 
of 100,000 metric tons of soya beans. 
Contemplated investments for construc- 
tion of factory and purchase of machin- 
ery amount to $7.7 million. 


Squibb, S.p.a., 716 Via Salaria, Rome, 
a Fiat associate, to construct plant to 
manufacture varnishes in Augusta/ 
Priolo area of Siracusa Province. Cost 
estimated at 10 billion lire (625 lire— 
US$1). 


JAPAN—Plans for development of 
Nagoya have been published by Nagoya’s 
Department of City Planning. Main 
features include continued development 
of Civie Center, extension of subway, 
provision for new National Railways 
construction, two bus terminals, consoli- 
dation of Nagoya University’s campuses, 
low-and-medium-cost housing projects, 
slum clearances, port improvements, and 
other developments.* 


LEBANON—Subject to approval of 
Council of Ministers the Ministry of 
Health to establish Municipal Health 
Center. The $2 million project includes 
construction of 600-bed hospital, nursing 
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school, midwife school, training center, 
and research center. 

Consideration also given to increasing 
number of transportation units to ex- 
pand activities among more remote 
villages. 

Manufacturers of hospital equipment 
and ambulances may contact Ministry of 
Health, Beirut. 


MEXICO—wNational Supply Co., 2 
Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa., to 
establish warehouse in Tampico. 


NEW GUINEA—A £440,000 (£1=US 
school 


$2.80) construction program 
planned for 1961-62.* 
REPUBLIC OF SOUTH AFRICA— 


Fertilizer plant will be built by African 
Explosives & Chemical Industries, Ltd., 
at Modderfontein. Plant will eventually 
use local phosphate rock and sulphuric 
acid. 


SAUDI ARABIA—Local press reports 
five new road projects to be submitted 
for public bidding in immediate future— 
Riyadh-al-Qasiim road, 407 kilometers; 
last stage of Riyadh-Taif road, 539 kilo- 
meters; road from Baraida to ’Anaiza to 
Khuf on Riyadh-Taif highway, 199 kilo- 
meters; Mecca-Wadi Fatima-Wadi Khalif 
road to Jidda-Medina road, 115 kilo- 
meters; and Qatiif-al-Jubail road, 60 
kilometers. 

Write to Ministry of Communications, 
Riyadh, Saudi Arabia. 


SPAIN—Empresa Nacional Siderur- 
gica S.A., Aviles, Oviedo, will construct 
third blast furnace at its Aviles plant. 
(See FCW, April 10, p. 29.) 


SUDAN—With World Health Organ- 
ization assistance, £70,000 (£1—US 
$2.87) cancer hospital to be set up, and 
proposals have been made for construc- 
tion of modern children’s hospital. 
Write to Ministry of Health, Khartoum. 


SWEDEN—American Can Co. will 
establish subsidiary in Sweden under 
name AB Dixie to manufacture Dixie 
paper cups. Initial production will 
begin at Akerlund & Rausing plant at 
Lund, but plans are to erect new plant 
in future. Write to American Can Co., 
100 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


TANGANYIKA—Government _report- 
edly plans to proceed with construction 
of first-class hotel in Dar es Salaam. 
Hotel will cost £600,000 (£1—US$2.87). 
Write to Ministry of Commerce and In- 
dustry, Dar es Salaam. 


UN To Procure Frozen 
Foodstuffs for Troops 


Bids are invited by the United Nations 
for supply of frozen foodstuffs for its 
forces in the Republic of the Congo, Leo- 
poldville. 

Included in invitation No. ONUC 
62-1 are 264,800 pounds of boneless beef, 
30,760 pounds of fish, 33,800 pounds of 
lamb, 42,000 pounds of poultry, 16,900 
pounds of bacon, and 5,640 pounds of 
Danish Salami. 

Bids, f.a.s. New York, or other appro- 
priate port, should be submitted by 11 
a.m., November 28, to United Nations, 
Purchase and Transportation Division, 
New York, N.Y. 

Additional information and copies of 
the invitation may be obtained from 
D. J. Casey, Room 2146, United Nations, 
New York, N.Y.; telephone PLaza 
4-1234, extension 148. 

A copy of the bid invitation is avail- 
able for review at the Business Services 
Division, Bureau of International Busi- 
ness Operations, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 





Greece Repeats Request 
For Engineering Services 


The Government of Greece is again 
inviting proposals for consulting and en- 
gineering services in connection with con- 
struction of the Peneios River earth dam. 
The first invitation was reported in 
FCW, July 10, page 11. 

The dam, 2,000 meters long and 50 
meters high, is to be built at a site on 
the Peneios River approximately 85 kilo- 
meters southwest of Patras. 

Interested firms having experience in 
construction of earth dams similar in 
design and volume to the Peneios Dam 
should submit their proposals before 
December 12 to the Department of Hy- 
draulic Works, 7 Themistocleous St., 
Athens, enclosing information on their 
qualifications to undertake the work. 

Additional information may be ob- 
tained on loan from the Business Serv- 
ices Division, Bureau of International 
Business Operations, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 





TIMOR—Development plan for Portu- 
gese Timor includes new dock, airport, 
and city water works for Dili. Esti- 
mated cost $3.5 million. For details 
write to Ministry for Overseas, Lisbon, 
Portugal. 


TURKEY—Having completed part of 
engineering work for third water pipe- 
line from Terkos Lake to Istanbul, Turk- 
ish Water Administration considers 
project feasible although lack of funds 
may prevent execution for some time.* 
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Swedish Cities Expand 
Recreation Facilities 


Forty communities in Sweden with 
populations of 20,000 and over are plan- 
ning to build Sporthallar in the next 5 
years. Sporthallar are community or 
privately financed indoor recreation cen- 
ters which include such facilities as 
gymnasiums, basketball and hand ball 
courts, bowling alleys, swimming pools, 
and snack bars. Each Sporthallar in- 
volves an investment of approximately 
5,000,000 kroner (1 krona=US$0.193). 

Firms interested in these projects 
should send information on such facil- 
ities and anticipated equipment require- 
ments to Riksidrottsforbundets Idrott- 
splatskommite, Strémsborg, Stockholm 
C, Sweden. 





Calcutta Firm To Establish 
Calcium Cyanamide Factory 


A calcium cyanamide manufacturing 
plant is sought via direct purchase by a 
Calcutta firm. The Indian concern desires 
that its name not be published, but in- 
vites inquiries through the Business Ser- 
vices Division, U.S. Department of Com- 
mence, Washington 25, D.C. 

The firm is a manufacturer of burlap 
cloth and bags, jute carpets, and sacking 
cloth and bags. There is a World Trade 
Directory Report available on the com- 
pany dated October 7, 1960. 





Western Footwear Market 
Develops in Afghanistan 


A limited market for American foot- 
wear is believed to exist in Afghanistan 
among natives who have adopted West- 
ern style attire. 


Importers of footwear have indicated 
that they would like to receive brochures 
and descriptive literature. 


A list of these firms is available from 
the Business Services Division, Bureau 
of International Business Operations, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 





Italian exports of cheese in the first 
half of 1961 totaled 23 million pounds, 
compared with 20 million pounds in the 
first half of last year, according to the 
Foreign Agricultural Service. 

Shipments to the United States rose 
15% to 9 million pounds; those to Swit- 
zerland rose 37% to 4 million pounds. 
With the exception of France, sales to 
all other important markets were also 
larger. 


November 13, 1961 
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Bid Invitations on 


DEVELOPMENT LOAN FINANCED PURCHASES 


Lending functions of Development Loan Fund transferred to 
AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT (AID) 
U.S. Department of State 





Foreign borrowers under U.S. Development 
Loans invite tenders, either directly or 
through their authorized agents, covering 
loan financed purchases. 


Supplementary information, as indicated 
by a star (*%), may be obtained on loan 
by firms domiciled in the United States from 
the Business Services Division, Bureau of 
International Business Operations, U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C., 
or telephone WOrth 717-2277 in Washington. 


India 


Garage tools and equipment for serv- 
icing Chrysler vehicles. Notice sub- 
mitted by potential buyer includes refer- 
ences to catalogs of various U.S. sup- 
pliers merely to indicate the type of tools 
and equipment required. Loan 157; U.S. 
source; license No, 995514/DLF.157/60- 
CG. Bids invited until November 29 by 
Premier Automobiles, Ltd., Agra Rd., 
Kurla North Bombay 70. Specifica- 
tions.* 

Cast steel manholes, required for the 
penstock pipes of Sharavathi Valley 
Hydro-electric Project Works. Loan 120; 
worldwide; inquiry No. HCP/SVP-11- 
Oct. 61; December 4. Government of 
Mysore, Office of the Chief Engineer, 
Hydro Electric Construction Projects, 
Race Course Crossroad, P. B. 60, Bang- 
alore 1. Tender forms for sale by the 
India Supply Mission, 2536 Massachu- 
setts Ave. NW., Washington 8, D.C. 
Quotations are to be sent directly to the 
buyer in India. 

Supply, delivery, and erection of the 
electric transmission and _ distribution 
system for the 15,000-kilowatt Quetta 
Thermal Power Station. Job No. K-2120 
covers 30 miles of 3-phase, 69-kilovolt 
transmission; 60 miles of 3-phase, 6,400/ 
11-kilovolt distribution; installations at 
four substations; and related work. 

Bidding documents available from 
consulting engineers, Kuljian Corp., 1200 
North Broad St., Philadelphia 21, Pa., 
attention Mr. F. J. Harte, for $50 a set. 
The sum is refundable upon receipt of 
qualified bid and return of prints in good 
condition. 

Sealed proposals should be submitted 
to the above office with duplicate copies 
sent to the Chief Engineer, Power De- 
velopment, Water and Power Develop- 
ment Authority, 1 Goulding Rd., Lahore. 
Bid deadline is not indicated; loan 177. 

Electric low frequency induction fur- 


eprtterrsirrrrtrrittittiiitititiiitiiiitisriiti ti titeti titi 


nace for spheroidal graphite cast iron 
castings, %-ton capacity per charge 100 
kw., Delivered at Calcutta; Ref. No. 
NISC/HP/2C-918/61. Weave gas mantle 
machines, for the production of tubular 
fabric in hill cross weave stitch, for in- 
candescent mantles for gas and petrol 
pressure lamps, 4-in. diameter, 120 
needles. NSIC/HP/2C-658/60. 

Loan 144; worldwide; December 4. 
National Small Industries Corp., Ltd., 
Rani Jhansi Rd., New Delhi 1. 


Israel 


All following bids invited by Govern- 
ment of Israel Supply Mission, 850 3d 
Ave., New York 22, N.Y., Attention: Mr. 
Nisen. Tenders should be prepared f.a.s. 
U.S. port. Delivery desired by March 
1962. Loan 126; U.S. source. Prices 
should be itemized and both trade and 
cash discounts shown. Suppliers may 
devise their own forms for submitting 
tender to buyer, in duplicate. Additional 
information is available from the buyer. 

Model 24 x 54 heavy duty Pitco, or 
equal nut frialator, complete with fat 
container, cooling table, exhauster and 
spare parts. Refer to Sub-Authorization 
66A/423; November 28. 

Four-ton, Dodge, or equal, 4 x 4 trucks, 
2; Model W-500, four wheel drive, 
chassis and cab, less tires. Semiknocked 
down, unboxed; same, but built up, un- 
boxed. Trucks to include 25-gallon fuel 
tanks, front H.D. shock absorbers direc- 
tional signal lights, outside mirror-left, 
inside mirror, rear pintle hook. Decem- 
ber, Sub-Authorization OM/3653. 

Caterpillar D-379, or equal, Series A, 
aftercooled diesel electric set engine 
(after cooler in series with jacket water 
circuit), with self-regulated static ex- 
cited generator, 50 cycle, 3 phase, 1,000 
r.p.m. 250 kw. (continuous), 325 kw. 
(standby), 200-400 v. December 1; Sub- 
Authorization OM 6000/34. 

Jordan 

Steel pit props, minimum load capacity 
35 tons, wedge type lock device, Item No. 
1, 100 pieces, extended length 2,240 mm., 
minimum length 1,265 mm., approximute 
weight 67 kg.; Item No. 2, 300 pieces, 
2,600 mm., extended length, 1,445 mm., 
minimum length, approximate weight 74 
kg.; Item No. 3, 100 pieces, 2,800 mm., 

(See Development, page 14) 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 





FOREIGN CONTRACT 


AWARDS 





Several contracts involving construc- 
tion work and supply of equipment, ma- 
terials, and services have been awarded 
by foreign governments. Other firms 
may be called upon to furnish additional 
assistance or services. 


Supplementary information is avail- 
able on items marked with a star (*) 
from the Office of Commercial Services, 
Bureau of International Business Opera- 
tions, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Australia: Minneapolis-Honeywell Reg- 
ulator Co., 2747 4th Ave. S, Minneapolis 
8, Minn., has obtained an A£1 million 
contract for electronic data processing 
equipment (A£1—=US$2.24). 

The main computers, a twin H800 in- 
stallation, are to be delivered in the mid- 
die of 1962 to the Department of Defense 
Electronic Data Processing Center in 
Canberra. 


Greece: The Greek Telecommunica- 
tions Organization (OTE) has made a 
number of awards for telecommunica- 
tions materials and equipment. The 
names of the firms, materials, and values 
are available.* 


Iraq: The Ministry of Works and 
Housing, Baghdad, has signed a contract 
for 5.25 million dinars with the Iraqi 
construction firm of Shahin & al-Janabi 
for construction of the first stage of the 
Medical Center in Baghdad (1 dinar= 
US$2.80). 

Two years is expected for completion 
of the first stage which will include a 





Second-Hand Suction Dredger 
Wanted for Service in India 


An opportunity for U.S. firms to 
supply a second-hand suction hopper 
dredger for service in India has been 
opened. 

The dredger, equipped with articulated 
suction pipes, should have a hopper 
capacity of between 1800 and 2500 tons; 
maximum loaded draught of 18 feet; 
speed fully loaded not less than 10 knots; 
and dredging depth to 48 feet. The 
dredger should be fitted for shore dis- 
charge as well as hopper discharge. 

Interested U.S. firms should forward 
their quotations to Rendel, Palmer & 
Tritton, Consulting and Designing Char- 
tered Civil Engineers, 125 Victoria St., 
Westminster, London, S.W. 1, England, 
enclosing full particulars relating to ves- 
sel. Firms submitting quotations should 
indicate the amount of payment in rupees 
which would be acceptable. 
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1,000-bed hospital building, an air-condi- 
tioned public services building, and con- 
struction of a bund and a street along 
the Tigris River. 

Ireland: The Cork Harbor Commission 
awarded a $1,608,320-contract to the 
James Dredging Co., Southhampton, Eng- 
land, for dredging of the Main Channel 
in the River Lee which connects the 
lower Harbor and the Port of Cork. 


The low water depth of this channel, 
about 3 miles long, is now 16 feet. This 
is to be increased to 18 feet. Eventually 
the Commission hopes to increase the 
depth to 20 feet. 


Italy: A list of the public works con- 
tracts awarded in Sicily during Septem- 
ber is available.* 

Netherlands Antilles: The Island Gov- 
ernment of Aruba has opened bids on 
construction of the wharf for the indus- 
trial harbor at Barcadera. List of the 
bids.* 


Saudi Arabia: The Arabian-Italian En- 
gineering & Contracting Co., a new joint 
venture operation formed by the Haji 
Abdullah’ Ali Reza Co. of Saudi Arabia 
and Societa’ Italiana Lavori Maritimi of 
Via Catania, Rome, Italy, received the 
contract for the Yenbo port expansion 
project. 

Contract award totals $2,218,242. The 
project is scheduled for completion within 
2 years.* 





Development . . . 
(Continued from page 13) 


extended length, 1,545 mm., minimum 
length, 78 kg. approximate weight. 
Roof steel bars, 600 pieces, length 1,400 
mm., approximate weight 43 kg. for use 
with steel pit props above. Setting de- 
vices, 30 pieces, for steel pit props. 
Loan 76; free worldwide; tender No. 
18/61; November 30. Jordan Phosphate 
Mines Co., S. A., P.O. Box 30, Amman. 
Purchaser requests quotations on c.i.f. 
Aqaba basis, stating date of delivery.* 


Pakistan 


Dram making machinery, drum paint- 
ing equipment, and a drum recondition- 
ing plant. Loan 194; worldwide; Decem- 
ber 2. National Chemical Industries, 
F/1, S.1.T.E., Mauripur Rd., Karachi 13. 
Cable: BARKATI. Specifications may 
be obtained from Bank of America, Far 
East Division, 41 Broad St., New York 
15, N.Y. List of machinery.* 


Stationary lubricating equipment, in- 
cluding heavy duty reel and hose assem- 
blies, lubriguns, waste oil drain, installa- 
tion material and accessories, specialized 
equipment, installation equipment, high 
pressure couplers, adapters, nozzles, 15% 
spares for 2 years normal working. Mo- 
bile lubricating unit, including lubrovan, 


air compressor, petrol trucks, 10% spares 
and accessories. 

Loan 6; worldwide; tender No. VA-2/ 
ICA/63763/DLF/N/60; December 2. 
Director General of Supply & Develop- 
ment, Frere Rd., Karachi. Specifications 
from the Embassy of Pakistan, Atten- 
tion: Miss Renwick, 2315 Massachusetts 
Ave., NW., Washington, D.C.* 


Turkey 


Permissible electric cap lamps and 
accessories; Ref. No. 32-EKD/3389. 
Single and double chain conveyors and 
accessory controls; ref. 117-EKD/3372. 
Loan 70; January 10. Turkiye Komur 
Isletmeleri Kurumu, Genel Mudurlugu, 
Etibank Binasi, Sihhiye, Ankara, where 
complete specifications may be obtained.* 


Uruguay 

Lead covered cable with dry paper in- 
sulation and 0.5-mm. diameter conduc- 
tors, 49,460 m.t.; Lead covered cable, 
0.6 mm. diam. conductor, etc., 181,290 
m.t. Loan 72; worldwide; invitation No. 
5201/61; December 20. Administracion 
General de las Usinas Electricas, y los 
Telefonos del Estado, Palacio de la Luz, 
Paraguay 2431, Montevideo. Specifica- 
tions may be obtained from the Uru- 
guayan Embassy, 2362 Massachusetts 
Ave., NW., Washington 8, D.C. 


Viet-Nam 


Deep well pumping equipment for 5 
wells, consisting of 5 pumps, electric 
motors, and motor control. Loan 62; 
worldwide; invitation No. 034-17101; De- 
cember 6. Central Purchasing Author- 
ity, P.O. Box H-5, Saigon. Tender docu- 
ments may be obtained from the Embassy 
of Viet-Nam, 2251 R St. NW., Washing- 
ton 8, D.C.* 


Yugoslavia 


Material or equipment for the Plastics 
and Chemicals Project in Zagreb. Loan 
135; U.S. source; Ref. No. 12. Bids in- 
vited until November 24 by Invest-Im- 
port, Teraziji 5, Belgrade. Detailed 
specifications may be obtained from 
Foster Wheeler Corp., 666 5th Ave., New 
York 19, N.Y., Attention: Mr. R. F. 
Lunger. 

Requisition No. 2751/146A: 1 Tower 
T.5101, 147A, 1.5102, 148A, 1.5103, 
149A, 17.5104, 150A, 1.5105, 151A, 
T.5106; 2762-173A: Refrigerator unit, 
173B, refrigerator unit, 2764-174A, 4 
M.G. sets. 

No. 2730-746A: 2 hydrogenerators, 
747A, Tower 1T.701,748A, T.702, 2764- 
158J, 1 vessel, 2720-177B, electrical 
switchgear, 177C, power wire and cable; 
2720-115A: Valves, %” to 16”; 2720- 
122A, Pipe Sched. 40 to 80, %-18 in.; 
2720-136A: Flanges and fittings. 
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Greece Plans Signal 


Communication Station 


The Royal Hellenic Navy General 
Staff will open international competitive 
bidding for the procurement and installa- 
tion of signal communication equipment. 

The installation will be used to set up 
a signal communication station of wire 
and wireless communications including 
all auxiliary electromechanical installa- 
tions. 

This project is still in its planning 
stage and the pertinent tender is ex- 
pected to be issued in about 3 months. 





India Adds Alumina, Soda 
To List of U.S. Purchases 


India is considering, through license or 
directly, procurement of various com- 
modities in the United States. The Gov- 
ernment has added alumina and rayon 
grade caustic soda to the commodities 
it plans to purchase next year. The or- 
iginal list was published in FCW, June 
26, page 13. 

Offers from interested U.S. suppliers 
will be received, without prejudice to 
the ultimate decision that may be taken 
by the Government of India on such 
procurement, by Mr. M. L. Gupta, Under 
Secretary, Aid Section, Ministry of Com- 
merce and Industry, Udyog Bhavan, New 
Delhi, India. 


APPPPPPPPPPIPE PPAF IPIPAPPIISIEA 


Construction of Kuwait 
Airport Scheduled 


Construction of a multimillion 
dollar international airport in Ku- 
wait has been opened to U.S. bidders. 

Firms interested in bidding should 
register their intentions before No- 
vember 30 by submitting prescribed 
application. They are available from 
Business Services Division, Bureau 
of International Business Opera- 
tions, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D.C. 

Last year’s qualification of bid- 
ders for this project are no longer 
valid. All interested firms should 
re-apply in order to be eligible to 
receive bidding documents. This 
project was previously reported in 
FCW, January 11, 1960, page 9, 
and July 18, 1960, page 14. 


PPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPSPASAAA FAFA 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 


NEW World Trade . 


OPPORTUNITIES 





@ The firms and individuals named in the following lists have expressed in- 
terest in establishing new business connections in the United States. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, 
the U.S. Department of Commerce cannot assume responsibility for any trans- 


actions undertaken with these firms. 


When available, supplementary information as indicated by a star (*), may 
be obtained on loan by firms domiciled in the United States from the Office of 
Commercial Services, Bureau of International Business Operations, U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C., or telephone WOrth 7-2381 in 


Washington. 


Requests for loan material should include the commodity as well as the foreign 


firm’s name and address. 


Trade opportunities are indexed under the Standard 


Industrial Classification (SIC). The SIC Manual, published by the Bureau of 
the Budget, may be obtained at $2.50 a copy from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 

World Trade Directory (WTD) reports, if available on firms mentioned, are 


indicated by date of issuance. 
them is given in this department. 





LEADS FOR EXPORTERS 





Commodities are wanted for 
direct purchase unless 
otherwise specified. 


012 Fruit 
Brazil 


Fresh fruits, such as apples, pears, 
grapes, plums, cherries. Rojas & Cia., 
Ltda. (importer, wholesaler), Travessa 
de Amerim No. 100, Recife, Pernambuco. 
WTD 8/29/61. 


100 Metal Mining 
Germany 


Crude iron and ferro alloys. Direct 
purchase and agency. Rheinischer Erz- 
und Metallhandel GmbH. (importer, 
manufacturer’s agent), 37 Unter Sach- 
senhausen, Koeln a. Rh. WTD 10/12/61. 


149 Nonmetallic Minerals 


France 


Mineral products for chemical use, 
such as asbestos, colloidal clays, benton- 
ite, calcium carbonate, magnesium car- 
bonate, dolomite, feldspar, graphite, 
keolin, kieselguhr, mica, ocher, oxides, 
silica, spar flour, caryum sulfate, talc. 
Direct purchase and agency. Compagnie 
Commerciale de Minerals & Matieres 
Premieres (importing distributor, whole- 
saler, exporter), 74 quai de Jemmapes, 
Paris, WTD 11/21/61. 


201 Meat Products 


Germany 


Frozen poultry. Max Luening KG. 


A description of WTD reports and how to obtain 


(wholesaler), 33 Westerwicher 
Rietberg 1, Estfalen. 

Canned chickens. Direct purchase 
and agency. Georg Juergen Rickertsen 
(importing distributor, manufacturer’s 
agent), 67 Ost-West Str., Hamburg 11. 
WTD 1/24/61. 


Str., 
WTD 10/10/61. 


203 Preserved Fruits, Vegetables, 
Seafood 


Australia 


Canned tomato paste, at least 40% 
concentrate; large cans, at least 10 Ibs. 
W. K. King (mercantile broker), Sirius 


House, 23 Macquarie Place, Sydney. 
WTD 5/26/60. 
Brazil 


Dried fruits, such as raisins, prunes. 
Rojas & Cia., Ltda. (importer, whole- 
saler), Travessa de Amerim No. 100, 
Recife, Pernambuco. WTD 8/29/61. 


Germany 


Dried vegetables, especially asparagus. 
Direct purchase and agency. Georg & 
Juergen Rickertsen (importing distribu- 
tor, manufacturer’s agent), 67 Ost-West 
Str., Hamburg 11. WTD 1/24/61. 

Crystallized fruit juices. Direct pur- 
chase and agency. M. G. Amsinck & Co. 
(importing distributor, manufacturer’s 
agent), Bugenhagenstr. 6, Hamburg 1. 
WTD 10/12/61. 


209 Miscellaneous Foods 


Germany 


Snack foods, such as salted peanuts, 
potato chips, corn curls, pretzels, candies, 
etc. Direct purchase and agency. M. 
G. Amsinck & Co. (importing distributor, 
manufacturer’s agent), Bugenhagenstr. 
6, Hamburg 1. WTD 10/12/61. 
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249 Wood Products 
Australia 


Insulation for refrigeration equipment, 
flooring and building sandwich panels, 
ceiling tiles. Grelm Pty., Ltd. (manu- 
facturer), Daisy St., Revesby, Sydney. 
WTD 4/14/61. 


Germany 

Handicraft gift articles and wooden 
household articles, such as salt and pep- 
per shakers, salad bowls, and butter con- 
tainers. Luethje-Import Paulo Luethje 
(importing distributor), 96 Jahnstr., 
Duesseldorf. WTD 9/26/61. 


251 Household Furniture 
Cermany 


Furniture for household, children, gar- 
den, upholstered, and small plastic fur- 
niture. Direct purchase and agency. 
Wolfgang Graf (importing distributor, 
manufacturer’s agent), Luebecker Str. 
137, Hamburg 22. WTD 10/3/61. 


264 Converted Paper, Paperboard 
Products 

Finland 

School and office supplies. Osakeyhtio 
Valistus (importing distributor, manu- 
facturer’s agent, manufacturer), Annan- 
katu 29-33, Helsinki. WTD 9/29/61. 
Norway 

Crepe masking tape for automobiles. 


Direct purchase and agency. A/S C. 
Beyer Olsen (importing distributor, 
manufacturer’s agent, manufacturer), 


Prinsensgate 6, Oslo. WTD 6/27/61. 


273 Books 
New Zealand 


Books, general and educational. Di- 
rect purchase and agency. The H. J. 
Ashton Co. (sales and indent agent), 
54 Turama St., Auckland, S.E.5. WTD 
10/4/61. 


275 Commercial Printing 
Finland 


School supplies, such as wall maps, 
demonstrative pictures, equipment for 
teaching physics and chemistry, etc. 
Osakeyhtio Valistus (importing distribu- 
tor, manufacturer’s agent, manufac- 
turer), Annankatu 29-33, Helsinki. WTD 
9/29/61. 


281 Industrial Chemicals 


France 

Chemicals. Direct purchase and 
agency. Laboratoires Amido (importer, 
wholesaler, retailer, exporter, manu- 
facturer’s agent, commission agent, 
manufacturer), 26-28 rue des Tours, 


Lille (Nord). WTD 38/20/61. 
282 Plastics Materials, Synthetic Resins 


Germany 


Polyethylene. Direct purchase and 
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agency. Wilhelm Priem & Co. (import- 
ing distributor, agent), Postfach 6628, 
Bielefeld. WTD 3/21/61. 


283 Drugs 
France 


Pharmaceutical products. Direct pur- 
chase and agency. Laboratoires Amido 
(importer, wholesaler, retailer, exporter, 
manufacturer’s agent, commission agent, 
manufacturer), 26-28 rue des Tours, 
Lille (Nord). WTD 3/20/61. 


285 Paints, Varnishes, Lacquers 
France 

New products for paint industries. 
Direct purchase and agency. Alliance 
Petroleum (manufacturer, importer, ex- 
porter), 53 avenue d’Iena, Paris, 16e. 
WTD 3/31/61, 


Raw products and chemicals for paint 


and varnish manufacturers. Mercury 
(manufacturer, wholesaler, exporter), 
Colomiers, Haute-Garonne. WTD 10/ 
10/61. 

Germany 


Protective agents or coatings for the 
building industry. Siegel-Beton GmbH. 
(manufacturers, exporter, wholesaler), 
125 Olgastr., Ulm Donau. WTD 10/6/61. 


289 Miscellaneous Chemical Products 
France 


New products for petroleum and print- 
ing ink industries. Direct purchase and 
agency. Alliance Petroleum (manufac- 
turer, importer, exporter) 53 avenue 
d’Iena, Paris, 16. WTD 3/31/61. 


299 Petroleum, Coal Products 
Tran 


Automotive lubricants. Sherkat Taza- 
moni Mohammad Taghi Farhang Va 
Admad Geramian (importing distribu- 
tor), avenue Takhte-Jamshid No, 314, 
Tehran. WTD 10/9/61. 


307 Plastic Products 
Germany 


Plastics for architecture, insulation 
material for cold, warmth, sound, and 
other special building materials. Direct 
purchase and agency. Dr. Richard 
Beckers (manufacturer’s agent), 4 Klop- 
stockstr., Duesseldorf. WTD 9/18/61. 


317 Handbags, Personal Leather Goods 
Singapore 

Ladies’ handbags. Pravin Trading Co. 
(importer, exporter, manufacturer’s 
agent), 14-A Moonstone Lane, off Seran- 
goon Rd. (P.O. Box 2401), Singapore, 13. 
WTD 9/27/61. 
322 Glass, Glassware 
Ceylon 

Glass tumblers, jugs, M. C. Abdul 


Rahim & Bros. (merchant), 90 Keyzer 
St., Colombo. WTD 11/16/60. 


326 Pottery 
Germany 


Handicraft gift articles for the home. 
Luethje-Import Paulo Luethje (import- 
ing distributor), 96 Jahnstr., Duessel- 
dorf. WTD 9/26/61. 


330 Primary Metal Industries 
Congo 

I beams, U beams, angles, rods, barbed 
wire, nails, tubes, sheets, galvanized coils. 
Specifications in French.* Ferdemac 


(importing distributor), B. P. 1599, Leo- 
poldville. WTD 10/12/61. 


Pakistan 


Nickel anode, cast or rolled. 
purchase and agency. 
Naeem (manufacturer, 
Greenwood St., Sialkot. 


331 Steel Mill Products 


Germany 


Direct 

Saleem and 
exporter), 315 
WTD 4/19/60. 


Metallic ores, slags, scales, and other 
wastes of iron and steel production, ashes 
and residues containing metal or metal 
alloys. Direct purchase and agency. 
Rheinischer Erz-und Metallhandel 
GmbH (importer, manufacturer’s 
agent), 37 Unter Sachsenhausen, Koeln 
a. Rh. WTD 10/12/61. 

Rolling mill products of all kinds, such 
as section steel, bars, broad-flanged 
beams, concrete steel, sheets, medium and 
thick plates, welded and seamless tubes 
and pipes, section tubes. Gebr. Fendel 
(wholesaler, importing distributor), 
Postfach 488, Aachen. WTD 10/3/61. 


333 Primary Smelting, Refining of Non- 
ferrous Metals 


Germany 


Nonferrous semifinished products. Di- 
rect purchase and agency. Metall-Halb- 
zeuge Rolf von Wassenberg (wholesaler, 
manufacturer’s agent), 43 Moltkestr., 
Hoeln a. Rh. WTD 9/13/61. 

Raw precious metals, bars, and scrap. 
Doduco-Dr. E. Duerrwaechter & Co. KG 
(manufacturer), 61 Westliche, Pfor- 
zheim, Baden. WTD 7/28/61. 


335 Rolling, Drawing, Extruding of Non- 
ferrous Metals 


Turkey 


Underground cables. Direct purchase 
and agency. Mehmet Kavala (importer, 
sales and manufacturer’s agent), Nesli 
Han, Rihtim Caddesi, Galata, Istanbul. 
WTD 9/15/61. 


340 Fabricated Metal Products 


Germany 


Nonferrous finished products. Direct 
purchase and agency. Metall-Halbzeuge 
Rolf von Wassenberg (wholesaler, manu- 
facturer’s agent), 43 Moltkestr., Koeln 
a. Rh. WTD 9/13/61. 
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342 Cutlery, Hand Tools, General Hard- 


ware 
Australia 


Power driven hand tools. Martin Wil- 
son Bros. Pty., Ltd. (importing distrib- 
utor), 200 Mary St., Brisbane. WTD 
10/9/61. 


Singapore 

Cutlery sets and housewares. Pravin 
Trading Co. (importer, exporter, manu- 
facturer’s agent), 14-A Moonstone Lane 


off Serangoon Rd., Singapore 13. WTD 
9/27/61. 


343 Heating Apparatus, Plumbing 
Fixtures 


Germany 


Electric heating equipment for house- 
holds and large kitchens. Direct pur- 
chase and agency. Herbert Krueger 
(importer, manufacturer’s agent), 162 
Heintzmannstr., Bochum. WTD 5/29/61. 


344 Fabricated Structural Metal 
Products 


France 


Steam generators and all types of 
steam producing devices. Direct pur- 
chase and agency. Comptoir Francais 
d’Appareils a Vapeur (C.O.F.R.A.P.) 
(manufacturer, wholesaler, exporter), 19 
boulevard Haussmann, Paris 9. WTD 
3/2/61. 


352 Farm Machinery, Equipment 
Germany 


Motor-driven lawn mowers with cutting 
width of 14-22”, preferably with electric 
motors. C. Hempelmann GmbH. (im- 
porting distributor), Steuerwalderstr. 22, 
Hildesheim. WTD 10/12/61. 


Tran 


Tractors and parts. Sherkat Taza- 
moni Mohammad-Taghi Farhang Va 
Ahmad Geramian (importing distribu- 
tor), Avenue Takhte-Jamshid No. 314, 
Tehran. WTD 10/9/61. 


353 Construction, Mining, Materials 
Handling Machinery, Equipment 


Germany 


Conveyors for use by food wholesalers, 
packers, self-servicing outlets, etc. Karl 
Stumpf (distributor), 70 Worringerstr., 
Duesseldorf. WTD 10/11/61. 

Ttaly 


Earthmoving equipment, such as 
power shovels, hydraulic excavators, bull- 
dozers, etc. Direct purchase and agency. 
Graziano Barbuscia (importer, whole- 
saler), Via Casilina 257, Rome. WTD 
12/5/60. 


Norway 


Mechanical loaders, rail and crawler- 
mounted for mines and tunnel work. 
Direct purchase and agency. Sigurd 
Stave A/S (importing distributor, manu- 
facturer’s agent), Kongensgate 10, Oslo. 
WTD 10/9/61. 
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354 Metalworking Machinery, 
Equipment 


Australia 


Welding equipment; automotive main- 
tenance machinery and equipment; ma- 
chine tool accessories and measuring de- 
vices including cutting tools and preci- 
sion measuring tools. Martin Wilson 
Bros., Pty., Ltd. (importing distributor), 
200 Mary St., Brisbane. WTD 10/9/61. 


Germany 


Electric drilling machines; monkey, 
stillson, or pipe wrenches and other types 
of wrenches, Westfalia Werkzeugco 
(wholesaler), 23 Wehringhauserstr., Ha- 
gen/W. WTD 10/9/61. 


Indonesia 


High speed steel tool bits, planing 
standard, hardened, tempered, ground all 
over, sandblasted; approximate analysis, 
percentage: C 0.8, S 0.38, Mn 0.13, Cr 
4.02, Mo 0.86, V 1.6, W 18.0, Co 4.75; 
rectangular, trapezoidal, and square 
shapes; 160-315 mm, in length. Prices 
ce. & f. Djakarta. P.D.N. Tulus Bhakti 
(P. T. Indestins), 127 Hajam Wuruk, 
Djakarta. WTD 12/15/60. 








World Trade Directory 





Reports for Sale 


Information on private foreign 
firms or individuals mentioned in 
the World Trade Leads and In- 
vestment Opportunities depart- 
ments of Foreign Commerce 
Weekly is available to U.S. busi- 
nessmen through World Trade 
Directory (WTD) reports. 

WTD reports include such in- 
formation as type of organization, 
sales territory, lines of goods 
handled, operation methods, size 
of business, capital, sales volume, 
trade and financial reputation. 

These reports are available to 
qualified U.S. firms—or will be 
prepared on request—through the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, 
Bureau of International Business 
Operations, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C., 
for $1 each. The reports also may 
be obtained through the Depart- 
ment’s Field Offices. 

Each request should specify the 
name and address of the firm or 
individual on which a WTD re- 
port is sought. If information on 
a particular firm is not on file in 
Washington, it will be requested 
from U.S. representatives abroad. 
To minimize delay, businessmen 
may authorize telegraphic request 
and reply, for which the Depart- 
ment of State will bill them direct. 
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355 Special Industry Machinery 
Germany 


Machinery to produce frezen custard, 
smallest available portable sizes only, for 
220 v. ac, single phase, 50 cycles. G. D. 
Akerberg (importing distributor), Er- 
lenstr. 2, Hamburg-Lokstedt. WTD 
5/16/61. 

Packaging machinery, mainly for to- 
bacco, cigarettes, bread and candies. 
Direct purchase and agency. Herbert 
Seidler (importing distributor, manu- 
facturer’s agent), Grosse ‘Bleichen 31, 
Hamburg 36. WTD 10/13/61, 


Tran 


Oil refining machinery with produc- 
tion of 500-1,000 gal. daily. Sherkat Taza- 
moni Mohammad Taghi Farhang Va 
Ahmad Geramian (imperting distribu- 
tor), avenue Takhte-Jamshid, No. 314, 
Tehran. WTD 10/9/61. 


New Zealand 


Machinery for the manufacture of steel 
wool. R. H. Armstrong & Co. (New 
Zealand), Ltd. (manufacturer), 911 
Dominion Road, Mt. Roskill, Auckland. 
WTD 1/25/61, 


356 General Industrial Machinery, 
Equipment 


Germany 


Centrifugal sludge pumps and centri- 
fugal liquid manure pumps. Westfalia 
Werkzeugco (wholesaler), 23 Wehring- 
hauserstr., Hagen/W. WTD 10/9/61. 


358 Service Industry Machines 
France 


Air-conditioning systems and acces- 
sories. Direct purchase and agency. Ets. 
P. Marillier, S.A. (manufacturer, con- 
tractor), 28 rue Jean Moulin, Amiens 
(Somme). WTD 2/17/61. 


Germany 


Refrigerating cases for food shops. 
Direct purchase and agency. Herbert 
Krueger (importer, manufacturer’s 
agent), 162 MHeintzmannstr., Bochum. 
WTD 5/29/61. 


Norway 


Soft ice cream freezers for commercial 
and domestic use. Direct purchase and 
agency. Siviling. A. Haugerud (im- 
porting distributor, manufacturer's 


agent), Sofiesgate 67, Oslo. WTD 10/ 
5/61. 
Republic of South Africa 

Refrigeration and _ air-conditioning 


equipment, such as valves, controls, com- 
pressors, etc. Direct purchase and 
agency, Refrigeration Agencies (Pty.) 
Ltd. (manufacturer, wholesaler), 91 
Voortrekker Rd., Maitland, C. P. WTD 
10/9/61. 


360 Electrical Machinery, Equipment 
Australia 
Electrical machinery, equipment, and 
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supplies, including transformers, power 
switches, circuit breakers, switching 
equipment, switchgear, switchboard and 
cubicles, control and metering panels, 
electric motors, power generators, motor 
generator sets, motor starters and con- 
trollers, all types of vapor and fluores- 
eent lamps, current carrying and non- 
current carrying wiring devices. F. T. 
S. O’Donnell, Griffin & Co. (Q’land) Pty., 
Ltd. (contractor, engineer), Bowen St., 
Brisbane. WTD 10/10/61. 


361 Electric Transmission, Distribution 


Equipment 
Germany 
Electronic instruments to measure 


mechanical values; instruments for eval- 
uation, such as analysers, indicators, or 
recorders; and components. Direct pur- 
chase and agency. Vibro-Meter Hann- 
over Herstellung & Vertrieb elektroni- 
scher Messgeraete GmbH (importing dis- 
tributor, manufacturer’s agent), Leinstr. 
21-32, Hannover. WTD 12/5/60. 


363 Household Appliances 
Congo 

Reconditioned refrigerators. Nouveaux 
Ets. Magermans (importing distributor, 
commission agent), B. P. 2514, Leopold- 
ville. WTD 10/2/61. 
France 

Electrical household appliances. Di- 


rect purchase and agency. Societe Pari- 
sienne d’Articles de Quincaillerie 


(S.P.A.Q.) (wholesaler, commission 
agent), 5 boulevard Richard Lenoir, 
Paris 11. WTD 11/21/60. 

Germany 


Electric household utensils, electric re- 
frigerators, and freezers. Direct pur- 
chase and agency. Herbert Krueger 
(importer, manufacturer’s agent), 162 
Heintzmannstr., Bochum. WTD 5/29/61. 

Washing machines, refrigerators, dish- 
washers. Gebr,. Fendel (wholesaler, im- 
porting distributor), Postfach 488, 
Aachen. WTD 10/3/61. 

Washing machines and dishwashers. 
Johannes Cramer (retailer, wholesaler, 
importing distributor), 60 Friedrichstr., 
Koeln. WTD 10/11/61. 

Norway 

Gas appliances for household and in- 

dustrial use. Oslo Gassverk (importing 


distributor, manufacturer), 36 Stor- 
gaten, Oslo. WTD 10/4/61. 


364 Lighting, Wiring Equipment 


Kuwait 


Electrical lighting and wiring equip- 
ment, such as lamps, lighting fixtures, 
plugs, sockets, etc. Hassan Faraj Al 
Dabi (importer, retailer, wholesaler, 
commission agent), P.O. Box 2427, 
Kuwait. WTD 8/21/61. 


Turkey 
High tension aerial line insulators and 
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equipment. Direct purchase and agency. 
Mehmet Kavala (importer, selling and 
manufacturer’s agent), Nesli Han, 
Rihtim Caddesi, Galata, Istanbul. WTD 
9/15/61. 


365 Radio, Television Sets 
Germany 


Multichannel recorders, strip-chart re- 
corders, recording instruments, magnetic 
tape recorders for data storage, 0-10,000 
eps. Dr. Richard Beckers (importer, 
manufacturer), 4 Klopstockstr., Duessel- 
dorf. WTD 8/18/61. 


366 Communication Equipment 
Germany 


XY-plotters, analog to digital con- 
verter, digital to analog converter. Dr. 
Richard Beckers (importer, manufac- 
turer), 4 Klopstockstr., Duesseldorf. 
WTD 8/18/61. 


Instruments and equipment for close 
circuit communication systems, wireless 
communication systems; electric signal- 
ing and safety equipment; portable, mo- 
bile and locally fixed wireless speaking 
equipment for land and marine purposes. 
Direct purchase and agency. T. I. G. 
Technische Industrieprodukte GmbH 
(importer, wholesaler, manufacturer’s 
agent), 66/68 Herderstr., Koeln-Linden- 
thal. WTD 12/13/60. 


Intercommunication equipment, wire- 
less and closed circuit. Rheinische Tele- 
fon Gesellschaft und Apparatebau KG. 
(importer, manufacturer’s agent), 78 
Adersstr., Duesseldorf. WTD 9/21/61. 


367 Electronic Components, Accessories 
Congo 


Complete components, including cases, 
for transistor radios. Mecanicongo (im- 
porting distributor), B.P. 727, Leopold- 
ville. WTD 9/29/61. 


Germany 


Transducers: Accelerometers, pressure, 
strain, force, motion, displacement. Dr. 
Richard Beckers (importer, manufac- 
turer), 4 Klopstockstr., Duesseldorf. 
WTD 8/18/61. 


Electronic components and accessories, 
electron tubes, semiconductors and other 
electronic components. Direct purchase 
and agency. Walter G. Reinhaus (im- 
porter, exporter, wholesaler and manu- 
facturer’s agent), 97 Barthelstr., Koeln- 
Ehrenfeld. WTD 6/20/61. 


Radio components and _ accessories. 
Robert Merkelbach KG. (wholesaler), 75 
Maxstr., Merkelbachhaus, Essen. WTD 
4/5/61, 


Indonesia 


Television component part kits for re- 
ceiving sets. Department of People’s 
Industry (Departemen Perindustrian 
Rakjat), (Department of Indonesian 
Government), Djalan Kemakmuran 6-12, 
Djakarta. 


369 Miscellaneous Electrical Machinery, 
Equipment, and Supplies 


Netherlands 


Battery chargers for small storage bat- 
teries. Antycon Trading Corp. (import- 
ing distributor), Postbus 4119, Amster- 
dam. WTD 11/21/60. 


371 Motor Vehicles, Equipment 
Burma 


Motor spare parts and accessories. Di- 
rect purchase and agency. Kayah Tim- 
ber Co., Ltd. (importer, wholesaler, re- 
tailer, exporter, commission agent), 477 
Maha Bandoola St., Rangoon. WTD 
9/25/61, 

Ceylon 


Automobile accessories and spares. 
Direct purchase and agency. Cargills 
(Ceylon) Ltd. (C/W Dept.), (importing 
distributor, manufacturer’s agent), York 
St., Fort, Colombo. WTD 7/12/61. 


Colombia 


Automotive parts. Jose Spinner (man- 
ufacturer’s agent), Calle 34, No. 43-54, 
Aptdo. Aereo 500, Barranquilla. WTD 
10/3/61. 


Congo 


Vehicle spare parts. Direct purchase 
and agency for all or part of Congo. 
Nouveaux Ets, Magermans (importing 
distributor, commission agent), B.P. 
2514, Leopoldville. WTD 10/2/61. 


Tran 


Automobile spare parts. Sherkat Taza- 
moni Mohammad Taghi Farhang Va 
Ahmad Geramian (importing distribu- 
tor), Avenue Takhte-Jamshid, No. 314, 
Tehran. WTD 10/9/61. 


Philippines 

Motor vehicles, such as station wagons 
for light delivery. Financial Manage- 
ment & Trading Corp. (importing dis- 
tributor, manufacturer’s agent, ex- 


porter), 11th & Atlanta Sts., Port Area, 
Manila. WTD 9/18/61, 
Spain 

Crown wheels and pinion, crankshafts, 
cylinder liners, pistons, piston rings, 
camshafts, universal joints, injection 
pump repair kits, injection fuel pumps, 
brake and clutch linings, replacement 
bearing, brushes and thrust washers, 
cylinder blocks and heads, change speed 
gear, valves, guides, springs, seats and 
cotters. Direct purchase and agency for 
Spain or part thereof. Gerardo Nunez 
(importer, wholesaler, retailer), Car- 
denal Lluch 43, Seville. WTD 10/4/61. 

Fire trucks for airports. Direct pur- 
chase and agency. Financiera Mecanico 
Electrica, S.A. (FIMESA) (importing 
distributor), Arenal 9, Madrid 18. WTD 
9/28/61. 
Thailand 

Automotive parts and _ accessories. 
Soon Kim Co., Ltd. (importing distribu- 
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tor), 11-13 Khrom Thang Rd., Trang. 
WTD 2/16/61. 


Turkey 


Trucks and automobiles. Direct pur- 
chase and agency. Mehmet Kavala (im- 
porter, selling and manufacturer’s 
agent), Nesli Han, Rihtim Caddesi, 
Galata, Istanbul. WTD 9/15/61. 


372 Aircraft, Parts 
Netherlands 


Aircraft parts and accessories. Syndi- 
caat voor Handel & Industrie Synela 
(importing distributor), 2a, Dam, Am- 
sterdam. WTD 10/9/61. 


373 Ship, Boat Building, Repairing 
Germany 


Glass fiber boats. Direct purchase and 
agency. Ceha-Werft, Ing. C. Halder 
(manufacturer, importer, exporter), 
Oehningen/Bodensee, Kreis Konstanz a. 
Bodensee. WTD 10/2/61. 


India 


Two trawlers of medium size for proc- 
essing shrimp, fish, and other marine 
products. H. D. Simon (exporter), 
“Thiruvarangam”, 20/8 Greenways 
Road, Madras 28, Madras State. WTD 
9/26/61. 


375 Motorcycles, Bicycles, Parts 
Australia 


Bicycles and accessories. Ashby Bros. 
Pty., Ltd. (importer, manufacturer, re- 
tailer, wholesaler), 144 Wickham St., 
Valley, Brisbane, WTD 10/2/59. 


Turkey 


Motorcycles. Direct purchase and 
agency. Mehmet Kavala (importer, sell- 
ing and manufacturer’s agent), Nesli 
Han, Rihtim Caddesi, Galata, Istanbul. 
WTD 9/15/61. 


381 Engineering, Laboratory, Scientific, 
Research Instruments 


Greece 


Architects’ and draftsmen’s instru- 
ments and supplies. Direct purchase and 
agency. Const. N. Cypreos (importing 
distributor, commission agent), 17 Amer- 
ikis St., Athens. WTD 9/25/61. 


382 Instruments for Measuring, 


Con- 


trolling, and Indicating Physical 
Characteristics 
Netherlands 


Automatic parking meters. Syndicaat 
voor Handel & Industrie Synela (import- 
ing distributor), 2a, Dam, Amsterdam. 
WTD 10/9/61. 


384 Surgical, Medical, 
ments, Supplies 


Safety Instru- 


France 


Hearing aids of all types; medical in- 
struments, such as audiometers, acoustic 
measuring devices, etc. Direct purchase 
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PRPPPIPPADSSAPPIIPEIIISIIISFEIEA ~=386 Photographic Equipment, Supplies 


Export Promotion Report 
On Suva Available 


The U.S. Consulate in Suva 
(French Polynesia) has compiled a 
report on the problems and poten- 
tials of American export trade to 
the Fiji Islands, New Caledonia and 
Dependencies, the Kingdom of Ton- 
ga, the New Hebrides Condominium, 
the British Solomon Islands Protec- 
torate, and the Gilbert and Ellice 
Islands Colony. 


Taken together these islands con- 
sume and produce a rather impor- 
tant volume of products, although 
individually they may be of little 
significance in terms of either world 
trade or U.S. exports and imports. 
In 1960 the equivalent of ap- 
proximately $120 million was ex- 
ported to and $112.5 million im- 
ported by the seven territories. 
About $9 million was imported from 
the United States and $2.2 million 
exported to the United States. 

Additional information on the po- 
tentials of this area may be obtained 
on loan by requesting Despatch 32 
on Suva, dated September 27, 1961, 
“Export—Promotion and Potential 
of U.S. Exports in the Suva Con- 
sular District,” from the Business 
Services Division, Bureau of Inter- 
national Business Operations, U.S. 
Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 


PPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPSPPSI AAAS 


and agency for France for part thereof. 
Jean Contou, “Centre Audiometrique du 
Quercy”, (wholesaler, retailer), 3 rue 
du Marechal Foch, Cahors, Lot. WTD 
9/27/61. 


Germany 


Safety boots used in iron and steel 
industry, particularly boots to prevent 
spraining. Direct purchase and agency. 
“Reflecta” Hitzeschutz GmbH. (whole- 
saler, importing distributor), 45 Lintor- 
ferstr., Ratingen/Rhld. WTD 10/4/61. 

Hospital equipment and accessories. 
Zimmer & Kellermann (wholesaler), 39/ 


55 Benzenbergstr., Duesseldorf. WTD 
9/27/61, 
Netherlands 

Radiation protective clothing. Ver- 


hoog’s Handelsonderneming N.V. (im- 
porting distributor), 23 Jan Hanzen- 
straat, Amsterdam. WTD 9/28/61. 


All types of up-to-date fire, radiation, 
and other protective clothing. Direct 
purchase and agency. G. Gouda & Zn. 
N.V. (importing distributor), 61 Oude 
Zijds Voorburgwal, Amsterdam. WTD 
11/21/60. 


France 


Photographic equipment and acces- 
sories. Direct purchase and agency, Con- 
sortium de Representation et d’Importa- 
tion “Consortex” (importer, wholesaler, 
commission agent), 34 rue d’Hauteville, 
Paris 10. WTD 2/8/61. 


Germany 


Coin-operated photo machines for 
passport photos; black and white, and 
color. Franz Engels (importing dis- 
tributor), 79 Gatherweg, Duesseldorf. 
WTD 9/18/61. 

Heliographic paper. Direct purchase 
and agency. Franz Schreyer (import- 
ing distributor), Lerchenfeld 7, Ham- 
burg 24. WTD 10/28/60. 


387 Watches, Clocks 
Burma 


Watches and clocks, all price ranges. 
Globe Watch Co. (importer, exporter, 
wholesaler, retailer, commission agent), 
201/15 Sule Pagoda Rd., Rangoon, WTD 
3/23/61. 


391 Jewelry, Silverware, Plated Ware 
Ceylon 
Stainless steel flatware. M. C. Abdul 


Rahim & Bros. (merchant), 90 Keyzer 
St., Colombo. WTD 11/16/60. 


Singapore 

Silverware. Pravin Trading Co. (im- 
porter, exporter, manufacturer’s agent), 
14-A Moonstone Lane, off Serangoon Rd., 


(P.O, Box 2401), Singapore 13. WTD 
9/27/61. 


394 Toys, Amusements, Sporting, 
Athletic Goods 


Australia 


Scientific and other types of hobby kits, 
general sporting goods and fishing tackle. 
Ashby Bros. Pty., Ltd. (importer, manu- 
facturer, retailer, wholesaler), 144 Wick- 


ham St., Valley, Brisbane. WTD 10/ 
2/59. 
France 

Toys. Direct purchase and agency. 


Consortium de Representation et d’Im- 
portation “Consortex” (importer, whole- 
saler, commission agent), 34 rue d’Haute- 
ville, Paris 10. WTD 2/8/61. 


Germany 


Small sporting and camping articles, 
Ernst Klasen (manufacturer, exporter, 
wholesaler), 102 Erkratherstr., Haan/ 
Rhid. WTD 9/21/61. 

Portable charcoal burners, small port- 
able barbeques, and other portable camp- 
ing accessories which can be transported 
in automobiles, except tents. G. D. Aker- 
berg (importing distributor), Erlenstr. 
2, Hamburg-Lokstedt. WTD 5/16/61. 


New Zealand 


Commercial 
tuna fishing. 


fishing equipment for 
Direct purchase and 
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agency. R. E. Searle & Co., Ltd. (en- 
gineer, merchant, importer), P.O. Box 
815, Gisborne. WTD 10/9/61. 

Fishing equipment and sporting goods. 
Direct purchase and agency. C. L. 
Meredith-Kaye & Son (importer), Box 
1228, Christchurch. WTD 9/19/61. 


Norway 

Fishing rods, reels, and lures. Direct 
purchase and agency. C. Frogner A/S 
(importing distributor, wholesaler, re- 
tailer, manufacturer’s agent), 5 Stor- 
gaten, Oslo. WTD 1/19/61. 

Hobby articles, such as model aircraft, 
boats, etc. Ingwald Nielsen A/S (im- 
porting distributor, wholesaler, retailer), 
4 Torggaten, Oslo. WTD 1/27/61. 
Singapore 

Toys. Pravin Trading Co. (importer, 
exporter, manufacturer’s agent), 14-A 


Moonstone Lane, off Serangoon Rd. (P.O. 
Box 2401), Singapore 18. WTD 9/27/61. 


395 Pens, Pencils, Artists’ 
Germany 


Materials 


Duplicator stencils. Sample.* Direct 
purchase and agency. Carl Groepke 
OHG. (wholesaler, manufacturer’s 
agent), In der Schranne 25, Stuttgart. 


WTD 11/8/60. 
396 Costume Jewelry, Novelties 


Australia 


Costume jewelry. Direct purchase and 
agency. J. Karen & Co. (Pty.) Ltd. (im- 
porting distributor, manufacturer’s 
agent), 73 York St., Sydney. WTD 9/ 
25/61. 

Singapore 

Costume jewelry. Pravin Trading Co. 
(importer, exporter, manufacturer’s 
agent), 14-A Moonstone Lane, off Seran- 
goon Road (P.O. Box 2401), Singapore 
18. WTD 9/27/61. 


398-9 Miscellaneous Manufacturing 
Industries 


Bermuda 


Corn brooms, standard length, for 
ordinary household use. Direct purchase 
and exclusive agency for Bermuda. 
George O. Ratteray (importer, distribu- 
tor, wholesaler, commission merchant), 
Dundonald St., Hamilton. WTD 9/8/61. 
Germany 

Plastic and hemp string and cord; new 
types of clothes pins and clothes lines. 
Werner Voigt & Co. GmbH. (whole- 
saler), Postfach 547, Lippstadt, West- 
falen. WTD 9/26/61. 

Plush or lambswool for paint roller 
covers, new types of painter’s equipment 
and supplies. Wilhelm Fleissner (manu- 
facturer, importer, exporter), 2 Daim- 
lerstr., Oehringen/Wuerttemberg. WTD 
9/28/61. 

Gift and fancy articles of American 
style. August Pechtold KG. (whole- 
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saler), 15 Engelbertstr., Neheim-Hue- 
sten. WTD 9/21/61. 


Netherlands 


Novelty electric door bells. Antycon 
Trading Organization (importing dis- 
tributor), Postbus 4119, Amsterdam. 
WTD 11/21/60. 

Barbershop supplies. J. Van Kampen 
(importing distributor), 1-3 Waalsteeg, 
Amsterdam. WTD 11/21/60. 


781 Motion Picture Production, 
Distribution 


New Zealand 


Documentary films: Those produced by 
commercial producers, sponsored films 
produced by companies, travel and gen- 
eral films produced by Federal and State 
agencies, suitable for general exhibition. 
Direct purchase and agency. The H. J. 
Ashton Co. (sales and indent agent), 54 
Turama St., Auckland S.E.5. WTD 10/ 
4/61. 
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Exclusive distributorship 
wanted only if specified. 


200 Food Products 


Germany 

Raw materials and semimanufactured 
products for food and speciality food 
industry, canned food. Peter Jans 
(manufacturer’s agent, importer), 9 
Stadtgarten, Krefeld, WTD 5/19/61. 


201 Meat Products 
Germany 


Frozen turkeys, turkey livers, chickens, 
fryers, broilers, chicken backs and necks, 
drumsticks; canned corned beef and 
luncheon meat. Richard Paul Gembrys 
(manufacturer’s agent), 14 Schloss Str., 
Hamburg-Wandsbek. WTD 7/13/61. 


203 Preserved Fruits, Vegetables, 
Seafoods 

Germany 

Canned pineapple, peaches, apricots, 
pears, cherries in syrup and in brine, 
fruit cocktails and salads; canned aspara- 
gus, whole, tips, tips and cuts, center 
cuts; green beans. Richard Paul Gem- 
brys (manufacturer’s agent), 14 Schloss 
Str., Hamburg-Wandsbek. WTD 
7/13/61. 


Netherlands 


Canned fruits. Firma E. van Vliet, 
Ezn. (manufacturer’s agent), 185 van 
Breestraat, Amsterdam. WTD 6/14/60. 


Trinidad 


Canned fruits and vegetables. C. A. J. 
Lashley & Co., Ltd. (commission mer- 
chant, manufacturer’s representative, 


importer), 11 Edward St. (P.O. Box 
510), Port of Spain. WTD 3/18/60. 


208 Beverage Industries 


Germany 


Cola concentrates, 5,000-10,000 kilo- 
grams annually. Albert Schlesinger 
(manufacturer’s agent), 8 Selfkant Str., 
Neuss am Rhein. WTD 10/3/61. 


209 Miscellaneous Foods 


Italy 


Linseed oils. Comm. Salvatore Aiuppa 
(wholesaler, manufacturer’s agent), 7/9 
Via Aurelio Costanzo, Palermo, Sicily. 
WTD 10/5/61. 


249 Miscellaneous Wood Products 


Germany 
Household and kitchen utensils. Leo 
Ostfeld (manufacturer’s agent), 144 


Kirchstr., Duesseldorf. WTD 5/26/61. 


251 Household Furniture 
Germany 


Small sized furniture, such as ward- 
robes, end tables, book cases, etc. Konrad 
Brockmann (manufacturer’s agent), 213 
Hauptstr., Siedlinghausen Krs. Brilon/ 
W. WTD 10/2/61. 


Netherlands 


Folding metal garden furniture. Han- 
delmaatschappij N.V. Raket (manufac- 
turer’s agent), 52-53 Rijnkade, Arnhem. 
WTD 11/21/60. 


262 Paper Mills 


Newsprint. K. Orr & Co. (indent 
agent), 40 Chinnathambi St., Madras 1, 
Madras State. WTD 10/5/61. 


264 Converted Paper, Paperboard 
Products 


Southern Rhodesia 


Toilet tissue. Freeman Richardson 
(Rhodesia) (Pvt.) Ltd. (manufactur- 
er’s representative), P.O. Box 432, Bula- 
wayo. WTD 2/5/60. 


281 Industrial Chemicals 
France 


Basic chemicals used in manufacturing 
synthetic rubbers, plastics materials, cos- 
metics, pharmaceuticals, paints. Poly- 
plastic, S.A. (importer, wholsaler, sales 
and commission agent), 15 rue des Sab- 
lons, Paris 16e. WTD 10/12/60. 

Chemicals and raw materials, espe- 
cially for paints and varnishes. Exclu- 
sive agency. V. Klein & Roubinet, S.A. 
(importer, wholesaler, manufacturer’s 
agent, commission agent), 47 bis Boule- 
vard Pasteur, La Courneuve (Seine). 
WTD 3/22/61. 


Pigments and raw materials for manu- 
facturing paint, printing ink, plastics, 
rubber, etc. Societe Auxiliaire Pour ]’In- 
dustrie de la Couleur (S.A.P.I.C.), 104 
rue de Reaumur, Paris 2e WTD 
3/28/61. 
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285 Paints, Varnishes, Lacquers 
Italy 

Paints and varnishes: nitrocellulose 
and antirust paints including marine; 
oil paste paints; stains and solvents; 
synthetic varnishes; anti-acid and anti- 
alkaline insulating and protective paints. 
Enamels: nitrocellulose enamels for mo- 
tor vehicles; synthetic enamels. Comm. 
Salvatore Aiuppa (wholesaler, manufac- 
turer’s agent), 7/9 Via Aurelio Costanzo, 
Palermo, Sicily. WTD 10/5/61. 


306 Fabricated Rubber Products 
France 

Hygienic articles for women, Societe 
Industrielle et de Diffusion (S.O.D.I.C. 
O.), Inc. (manufacturer, sales agent), 90 
rue Merciere, Lyon 2, Rhone. WTD 
3/31/61. 


322 Glass, Glassware 
Germany 
Household and kitchen utensils. Leo 


Ostfeld (manufacturer’s agent), 144 
Kirchstr., Duesseldorf. WTD 5/26/61. 


329 Abrasive, Asbestos, Nonmetallic Min- 
eral Products 


Switzerland 


Machine parts, such as dynamic seals. 
Paul Wolf & Cie. (importer, wholesaler), 
6, rue de la Rotisserie, Geneva. WTD 
10/5/61. 


331 Steel Mill Products 
England 


Stainless steel and general engineering 
materials, excluding electrical insula- 
tions. R. B. Milligan Ltd. (manufac- 
turer’s agent), Martins Bank Buildings, 
17a Northenden Rd., Sale, Cheshire. 
WTD 10/19/61. 


Germany 


Hot rolled broad strip, broad flat steel, 
broad strip steel, steel wire, alloyed steel, 
and steel superstructure material. Gebr. 
Fendel (importing distributor, whole- 


saler), Postfach 488, Peterstr. 70, 
Aachen. WTD 10/3/61. 
New Zealand 


Welded and seamless stainless steel 
tubing, polished internally and extern- 
ally, ASI grades 302, 304, 316, and 321. 
Gilbert Lodge & Co. Ltd. (importer, gen- 
eral merchant), 55 Station Rd. (P. O. 
Box 12-030), Penrose, Auckland, S.E. 6. 
WTD 10/11/61. 


Philippines 

Angle iron, eye beams, channels. 
Swamag (Swiss American Agencies), 
955 Espeleta, P.O. Box 2723, Manila. 
WTD 3/10/61. 
336 Nonferrous Foundries 
Germany 


Cast household and kitchen utensils. 
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Leo Ostfeld (manufacturer’s agent), 144 
Kirchstr., Dusseldorf. WTD 5/26/61. 


340 Fabricated Metal Products 
Germany 


Garment hangers; garden tools, hand 
operated can openers, cutlery items; 
metal cooking and kitchen utensils. Al- 
fred Naumann (manufacturer’s agent), 
8, Lenhartzhammer, Remscheid-Luet- 
tringhausen. WTD 9/28/61. 


342 Cutlery, Hand Tools, Hardware 
Germany 


Hardware for upholstering purposes. 
Paul Kuckuck (manufacturer’s agent), 
55 Holserstr., Ennigloh bei Buende/ 
Westf. WTD 10/2/61. 


343 Heated Apparatus, Plumbing 
Fixtures 


Australia 

Swimming pool heaters. Intercolonial 
Boring Co., Ltd. (importing distributor, 
manufacturer, wholesaler, retailer), 450- 
466 Ann St., Brisbane. WTD 5/10/61. 


344 Fabricated Structural Metal 
Products 


France 

Boilerworks. Exclusive agency. So- 
ciete de Constructions en Metaux et Al- 
liages Soudes (S.0.C.0.M.A.S.) (whole- 
saler, importer, retailer), 104-108 rue 
des Usines, Hautmont (Nord). WTD 
11/21/60. 


346 Metal Stampings 


Germany 

Household and kitchen utensils. Leo 
Ostfeld (manufacturer’s agent), 144 
Kirchstr., Duesseldorf. WTD 5/26/61. 


349 Fabricated Metal Products 
Italy 


Faucets; valves for steam, gas, and 
pulp paper. Francesco Guarneri & Fig- 
lio (importing distributor, wholesaler), 
Via U. Bassi 1, Milan. WTD 6/29/61. 


350 Machinery 
Switzerland 


Machine parts, such as special bear- 
ings, packings, etc. Paul Wolf & Cie. 
(importer, wholesaler), 6, rue de la 
Rotisserie, Geneva. WTD 10/5/61. 


351 Engines, Turbines 


Italy 


Outboard motors. Marinello, Fr. (im- 
porting distributor), Corso Italia 45, 
Milan, WTD 6/26/61. 


352 Farm Machinery, Equipment 
Pakistan 


Power sprayers, agricultural machin- 
ery and implements. Akbar Bros. 
(agent, distributor), Moti Mansion, 
McLeod Rd., Lahore. WTD 9/27/61. 
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353 Construction, Mining, Materials 
Handling Machinery, Equipment 


France 


Oil well drilling equipment, oil well 
production equipment. Societe Nation- 
ale de Materiel pour la Recherche et 
V’Exploitation du Petrole (Societe Na- 
tionale MAREP), (manufacturer, whole- 
saler, importer, exporter, manufacturer’s 
agent), 12 rue Jean Nicot, Paris 7. 
WTD 2/8/61. 


354 Metalworking Machinery, 
Equipment 


Germany 


Machine tools. Fritz Schuetter 
(manufacturer’s agent), 15 Oberstr., 
Mulheim/Ruhr. WTD 10/3/61. 


355 Special Industry Machinery 
Chile 


Machinery for canning, processing, 
and packing fish. Fritz Hinzner (im- 
porter, exporter, sales agent), Morande 
322, Office 711, Santiago. WTD 9/31/61. 


France 


Printing machines for textiles, especi- 
ally labels, etc. Societe Dargols (manu- 
facturer, importing distributor), 8 rue 
des Francs Bougeois, Paris 3. WTD 
11/21/60. 

Germany 


Machines for packing meat, fruit, and 
vegetables; vacuum machines for pack- 
aging industry use. Fritz Schuetter 
(manufacturer’s agent), 15 Oberstr., 


Muelheim/Ruhr. WTD 10/3/61. 

365 General Industrial Machinery, 
Equipment 

Germany 


Small household appliances, such as 
ventilator fans. Wilfried Treutlein 
(manufacturer’s agent), 5 Schorlemer- 
str., Duesseldorf. WTD 10/6/61. 


357 Office, Computing, Accounting 
Machines 
Germany 
Modern office equipment and machin- 
ery. Anthony A, Greenborough (manu- 
facturer’s agent), 1b Kanalstr., Bad 
Oeynhausen/Westf. WTD 7/14/61. 
Special machinery for office and 
banks. Theodor Eduard von Falzfein 
(sales agent), 7 Dreieichstr., Frankfurt/ 
Main. WTD 10/4/61. 


358 Service Industry Machines 
Spain 
Air-conditioning equipment. Agency 


for Spain or part thereof. Enrique Rod- 
riguez-Sabio Sanchez (agent), Virrey 


Ossorio, 37-39, La Coruna. WTD 

9/22/61. 

360 Electrical Machinery, Equipment, 
Supplies 

Germany 


Motors, generators, converters; trans- 
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formers and instrument transformers, 
rectifiers; storage and primary batteries; 
high tension condensers; High and low 
voltage switchgear; wiring devices, con- 
duit; wires, cables; cable fittings, pole 
line hardware; lighting fixtures, bulbs; 
fluorescent lamps; signal equipment and 
safety devices. Paul Luebbert KG 
(manufacturer’s agent), 8-14 Elisabeth- 
str.. Dortmund. WTD 10/13/61. 
363 Household Appliances 
Germany 

Driers and other household appli- 
ances. Alfred Naumann (manufactur- 


er’s agent), 8 Lenhartzhammer, Rems- 
cheid-Luettringhausen. WTD 9/28/61. 


Small kitchen appliances. Wilfried 
Treutlein (manufacturer’s agent), 5 
Schorlemerstr., Duesseldorf. WTD 10/ 
6/61. 

Small portable washers. Anthony A. 


Greenborough (manufacturer’s agent), 
1b Kanalstr., Bad Oeynhausen/Westf. 
Jordan 


Electrical household appliances. Said 
El Sayed Khallouf (importer), P.O. Box 
42, Amman. WTD 10/4/61. 

Spain 

Electrical household appliances, such 
as refrigerators, washing machines. 
Agency for Spain or part thereof. En- 
rique Rodriguez-Sabio Sanchez (agent), 
Virrey Ossorio, 37-39, La Coruna. WTD 
9/22/61. 

Trinidad 


Food freezers, 5-9 cu. ft., 220 v., 50 
cycle. Minivielle & Chastanet (1951) 
Ltd. (commission merchant, manufac- 
turer, sales agent), Bridge St., Castries, 
St. Lucia. WTD 4/21/60. 


364 Electric Lighting, Wiring 
Equipment 
Congo 


Flashlights. S.C.A.C.-Jacques Beudin 


PAPPPAPPPPAAA AA AAA AIIIWIIOWA 


Tanganyika Publishes 
Industrial Directory 


An Industrial Directory of Tan- 
ganyika has been published by the 
Tanganyika Ministry of Commerce 
and Industry. The Directory lists 
the names and addresses of busi- 
nesses in Tanganyika, classified ac- 
cording to general industries, such 
as “Mining Industry”, and further 
broken down into specific industries 
such as “Mica”. 

The directory also includes a chart 
indicating the territorial distribution 
of industries. A copy may be bor- 
rowed from the Middle Africa Sec- 
tion, Office of Regional Economics, 
Bureau of International Programs, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


0444444444440 00bb++ ADDL 
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(commission agent), B. P. 8247, Leopold- 
ville. WTD 10/17/61. 


Germany 


Lamps. Horst Tessendorf (manufac- 
turer’s agent), 61 Gerswidastr., Essen. 
WTD 9/28/61. 

Goods, such as lamps. Alfons Braeun- 
lein (manufacturer’s agent), 20 Eichstr., 
Koeln-Nippes. WTD 9/25/61. 

Materials such as cables, wiring de- 
vices, etc. Peter Eckartz (manufac- 
turer’s agent), 12 Plauenerstr., Dort- 
mund. WTD 9/21/61. 


365 Radio, Television Sets 
Australia 


Radio and tape recorders. Eden Dis- 
tributors Pty., Ltd. (manufacturer’s 
agent, wholesaler), 107 Liverpool St., 
Sydney. WTD 9/25/61. 

Belgium 

Tape recorders and recording tapes. 

Panays Sarantopoulos (agent), 107 rue 


de la Mutualite, Uccle-Brussels. WTD 
9/29/61. 


Burma 


Transistor radios and tape recorders, 
230 v., a.c. Kyi Kyi Sein & Co. (whole- 
saler, retailer, commission agent), 91, 
123d St., Rangoon, WTD 9/18/61. 


Germany 


Radio and television receivers, phono- 
graphs, and tape recorders. G. Glaser 
(wholesaler), 38 Senner Str., Brack- 


wede/W. WTD 7/25/61. 
Portable radios and transistors. Peter 
Eckartz (manufacturer’s agent) 12, 


Plauenerstr., Dortmund. WTD 9/21/61. 
Television receivers, radios, tape 
recorders, transistor equipment of all 
types. Thiele & Ulisch KG. (manufac- 
turer’s agent), 14 Markenstr., Gelsen- 
kirchen-Horst. WTD 9/28/61. 


Jordan 
Radios. Said El Sayed Khalloup (im- 


porter), P.O. Box 42, Amman. WTD 
10/4/61. 


Spain 

Radio and television receivers. Agency 
for Spain or part thereof. Enrique Rod- 
riguez-Sabio Sanchez (agent), Virrey 


Ossorio, 37-39, La Coruna. WTD 
9/22/61. 


367 Electronic Components and 
Accessories 
Germany 
Radio and television antennas. G. 


Glaser (wholesaler), 38 Senner Str., 
Brackwede/W. WTD 17/25/61. 


Italy 
Nuclear, electronic radio and television 
components and accessories. Bay & C. 


(importing distributor), Via F. Filzi 24, 
Milan. WTD 5/10/61. 


Electron tubes and transistors. Dr. 


Ersilio Bicci (manufacturer’s agent), 14 
a Via La Farina, Palermo. WTD 
9/25/61. 


369 Miscellaneous Electrical Machinery, 
Equipment, Supplies 


Germany 


Interference eliminators (anti-interfer- 
ence devices on automobiles to reduce 
radio and television static). Fritz 
Boendgen (manufacturer’s agent), 44 
Rothehausstr., Koeln-Ehrenfeld. WTD 
/25/61. 


371 Motor Vehicles, Equipment 
Chile 


Automotive spare parts, tools, commu- 
nication equipment, etc. Julio Alcalde P. 
(manufacturer’s agent), Huerfanos 
1011, Office 306, Santiago. WTD 8/5/58. 
Philippines 

Automotive spare parts. Swamag 
(Swiss American Agencies), (importing 
distributor, manufacturer’s agent, manu- 
facturer), 955 Espeleta, P.O. Box 2723, 
Manila. WTD 3/10/61. 

Automotive spare parts. Philippine 
Indent Co. (manufacturer’s agent), 324 


Nueva, P.O. Box 1902, Manila. WTD 
9/23/60. 
Sweden 

Automobiles and trucks. Wulf & Co. 


AB. (importer; manufacturer’s, sales 
agent), Vanersborg. WTD 10/10/61. 


372 Aircraft and Parts 
Chile 

Aviation spare parts, tools, communica- 
tion materials, etc. Julio Alcalde P. 
(manufacturer’s agent), Huerfanos 1011, 
Office 306, Santiago, WTD 8/5/58. 
373 Ship, Boat Building, Repairing 
Italy 


Rubber inflatable plastic boats. Marin- 
ello, Fr. (Importing distributor), Corso 
Italia 45, Milan. WTD 6/26/61. 


374 Railroad Equipment 
Pakistan 

Railroad equipment and spare parts. 
Akbar Bros. (agent, distributor), Moti 


Mansion, McLeod Road, Lahore. WTD 
9/27/61. 


379 Transportation Equipment 


Germany 

Wheelbarrows. Karl-Heinz Fuchs 
(manufacturer’s agent), Forst bei 
Hamm/Sieg. WTD 9/28/61. 


381 Engineering, Laboratory, Scientific, 
Research Instruments 


Ceylon 

Laboratory equipment, particularly in 
agriculture and veterinary science fields. 
Hemas (Drugs) Ltd. (importing dis- 
tributor), P.O. Box 911, Hemas Bldg., 36, 
Bristol St., Colombo 1. WTD 5/25/60. 
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Pakistan 


Laboratory and scientific instruments. 
Akbar Bros. (agent, distributor), Moti 


Mansion, McLeod Rd., Lahore. WTD 

9/27/61. 

384 Medical, Dental Instruments, Sup- 
plies 

Germany 


Dental supplies, such as phosphate 
cement filling and fixing paste in tubes; 
solvents to separate gypsum from finished 
dentures, Klaus P. Christ (manufac- 
turer’s agent), 27 Birkenwaldstr., Stutt- 
gart. WTD 6/22/61. 

Thermic waste water disinfecting ap- 
paratus for hospitals, scientific labora- 
tories, military hospitals, ete. Kurt 
Peltz-Apparate u. Geraete fuer Medizin 


u. Laboratorien (sales agent, whole- 
saler), 2 Wintersburgerstr., Wetzlar/ 
Lahn. WTD 10/4/61. 


386 Photographic Equipment, Supplies 
England 


Photographic equipment, such as cam- 
eras, film, etc. The Brattel Electric Co. 
Ltd, (manufacturer, importing distribu- 
tor), 1-9 Dover Yard, Berkeley St., Lon- 
don W.1. WTD 8/10/61. 

France 

Film and cameras. Ateliers Bariquand 
& Marre, S.A. (importer, exporter, man-' 
ufacturer), 78-81 avenue Aristide Briand, 
Arcueil (Seine). WTD 3/13/61. 
Greece 

Photocopying and photoprinting ma- 
chinery, sensitized paper. Const. N. 
Cypreos (importing distributor, commis- 
sion agent), 17 Amerikis St., Athens. 
WTD 9/25/61. 


394 Toys, Sporting, Athletic Goods 
Belgium 


Babies’ toys. Ets. Tecomin (importer, 


agent), 96 Boulevard Charlemagne. 
Brussels 4. WTD 9/25/61. 
Toys. Panays Sarantopoulos (agent), 


107 rue de la Mutualite, Uccle-Brussels. 
WTD 9/29/61. 
England 

Toys. Thomas P. Wright (manufac- 
turer’s agent), 72 Sudbury Court Road, 
Harrow, Middlesex. WTD 3/20/61. 
Germany 

Swimming pools, any material, Man- 
fred Hoffmann (manufacturer’s agent), 


14-22 Ratheyer Str., Hagen-Haspe. 
WTD 2/9/61. 


395 Pens, Pencils, Other Office, Artists’ 


Materials 
Honduras 
Pencils, pencil sharpeners, carbon 


papers, stencils, typewriter ribbons, and 
other office and school supplies. Im- 
prenta Calderon, S. de R. L. (printer, 
wholesaler, retailer), Aptdo. 9, Teguci- 
galpa, D.C. WTD 2/26/60. 
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396 Costume Jewelry, Novelties, Notions 
Belgium 

Imitation jewelry. Panays Saranto- 
poulos (agent), 107 rue de la Mutualite, 
Uccle-Brussels. WTD 9/29/61, 

Baby safety pins. Ets. Tecomin (im- 
porter, agent), 96 Boulevard Charle- 
magne, Brussels 4. WTD 9/25/61. 
Canada 

Costume jewelry, novelties, and gift- 
wares. Peter B. O’Neill (Associates), 
(manufacturing agent, franchise sales 
representative), 3615 Prud’homme Ave. 
A-2, Montreal 28, P.Q. WTD 10/4/61. 





LEADS FOR IMPORTERS 








Commodities are offered 
direct unless specified. 


201 Meat Products 
Brazil 


Lobster tails; 3,000-4,000 boxes of 10- 
lb. monthly. Rojas & Cia, Ltd., (ex- 
porter), Travessa do Amorim No. 100, 
Recife, Pernambuco. WTD 8/29/61. 


203 Fruits 
Brazil 


Fresh pineapples, white Pernanbuco 
variety; 20,000 boxes, 22-kg. gross boxes 
of 10 pineapples. M. Di Lascio (pro- 
ducer and exporter), Avenida Monsenhor 
Walfredo, 681, Joa Pessoa, Paraiba. 
WTD 10/18/61. 


222 Silk Mills 
Burma 


Mandalay silks. Entirely handwoven, 
exotic designs, fantastic colors, exquisite 
workmanship. The Burmese Acheik, 
materials of historical value. Worn by 
Royalty and Nobility. Daw Ngwe Kyin 
& Son (wholesaler, exporter, & retailer), 
278 Barr St., Rangoon. WTD 8/9/60. 
Brochures.* 


229 Textile Manufacturing Industries 
England 


Textiles, such as Harris tweed suiting. 
Firm desires to have some concern adopt 
a method of measuring men for suits 
and have some popular English clothier 
make them to order. Could conclude 
business, give orders executed on a 
“drop-shipment” scheme. H. McNulty, 
(purchasing agent and importer), 111 
Burnley Rd., Colne, Lance. WTD 9/2/60. 


239 Fabricated Textile Products 
Spain 

Machine embroidered mantillas, rayon. 
Export quality. Any quantity, to be 
agreed on. Ormeco, S.A., (exporter), 
P.O. Box 5018, C. Aragon, 285, Barce- 
lona. WTD 10/11/61, Catalog.* 
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242 Sawmill, Planing Mills 
Burma 


Teak and other species of hardwood. 
Any size or shape, as specified by pur- 
chasers. Direct or through agents, except 
for teak. Yin Whet Moh Co., (exporter), 
8A, Maingay St., Moulmein. WTD 
10/10/61. 


251 Wooden Household Furniture 
India 


All types wooden furniture in economy 
and luxury range. Nu-Bilt Furniture 
Co., (leading manufacturer), 57 Park 
St., Calcutta 16. WTD 2/16/61. 


285 Paints, Varnishes, Lacquers, 
Enamels 


France 


Ultramarine (in various colors: blue, 
green, purple, pink); also Manganese- 
violet. Direct or through agents. Out- 
remer Deschamps, S. A., (manufacturer, 
exporter, wholesaler), 104 rue Reaumur, 
Paris, 2. WTD 11/21/60. 


287 Agricultural Pesticides 
France 


Inhibition oil for tobacco growers. A 
new patented product called Ebourgol, 
which reportedly facilitates disbudding 
of tobacco plants and considerably im- 
proves the production of tobacco leaves 
both as regards quantity and quality. 
Direct or exclusive distributor preferred. 
Pecheries de Bordeaux-Bassens, (pro- 
ducer, wholesaler and exporter), 8 rue 
Corneille, Bordeaux, Gironde. WTD 12/ 
28/60. Descriptive leaflets.* 


332 Steel Foundries 
Canada 


High speed steel twist drills of Austra- 
lian manufacture, made from North 
American high speed steel. Territorial 
Franchises open. International Asso- 
ciates (Canada), Ltd. (specialists in in- 
ternational trade), Postal Box 353, Wel- 
land, Ontario. 


339 Iron, Steel Products 
Japan 

Horseshoes and horseshoe nails; 60,000 
Ib. and 5,000 lb. monthly, respectively. 
Export standard quality. Direct or 
through agents. Izumi Teitetsu Kabu- 
shiki Kaisha (Izumi Horseshoe Co., 
Ltd.), (manufacturer), 9-4, Aza Gaido- 
shita, Aizome-cho, Tsuchizaki Minato, 
Akita. WTD 10/10/61. 


342 Hand Saws, Blades 
Sweden 


Hack saw, power hack saw, and band 
saw blades. First class charcoal steel, 
tungsten, and high speed steel. Gross, 
dozen, and meters. Direct or through 
agents. Nilsson, Bjornhage & Co., (ex- 
port merchant), 1 B Ingeniorsgatan, 
Goteborg C. WTD 2/23/49, being re- 
vised. 
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352 Farm Machinery 
Sweden 


Belos Visu square sprinkler. Product 
considered to meet U.S. standards. Di- 
rect or through agents. Ingeniorsfirman 
Belos AB, (manufacturer), Alviksvagen 
30, Stockholm-Bromma. WTD 2/19/58. 
Descriptive literature.* 


353 Construction Machinery 
Sweden 

Worm geared hoists, triple geared 
hoists, and hoisting block trucks. High- 
est Swedish quality. Capacity 500-15,000 
kg. Direct or through agents in the 11 
western states. Nilsson, Bjornhage & 
Co., (wholesaler), 1 B Ingeniorsgatan, 
Goteborg C. WTD 2/23/49, being re- 
vised. Descriptive material.* 


363 Electrical Appliances 


Finland 

Sauna (Finnish steam bath) stoves. 
Electrically heated units, 8-120 kw. Di- 
rect or through agents. Kopal Oy, 
(manufacturer), Tinasepantie 19, Hel- 
sinki. WTD 10/13/61. 


373 Boat Building, Repairing 


Austria 

Diesel engines for boats, 6-cylinder, V- 
type, two stroke, valveless, 140 hp., 1,- 
500 r.p.m. (type 6 ZT 180-M). Graef & 
Stift Automobilfabrik Aktiengesellschaft 
(manufacturer, exporter), 58-76 Wein- 
berggasse, Vienna XIX. WTD 5/26/61. 
Brochures.*® 


(See Importers, page 30) 





FOREIGN VISITORS 








Scheduled arrival dates and 
U.S. addresses indicated. 


Argentina 


Ruben Prayones and Eduardo Julio 
Luque, representing Gran Casino, S.A.- 
LC., Concepcion Arenal 3893, Buenos 
Aires, manufacturer of candy, biscuits, 
and chocolate, interested in exporting the 
firm’s milk marmalade (Dulce de Leche, 
an Argentine type of butterscotch). Oc- 
tober 26 via Miami for 6 months; c/o 550 
5th Ave., Room 6038, New York, N.Y. 
Itinerary: Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
New York, and Mansfield (Ohio). 

Raul Eduardo Dunayevich, engineer, 
Rodriguez Pena 336, 2° piso, oficina No. 
22, Buenos Aires, representing Rosyco 
Inmobiliaria, S.R.L., and Rosley, S.A.- 
C.I., interested in importing construction 
materials in general, garage equipment 
and parking and garage installations. 
Seeks latest American construction meth- 
ods and know-how in the systems for 
construction and installation of garages 
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and parking plans. October 29 via Miami 
for 6 weeks; c/o Argentine Consulate, 12 
West 56th St., New York, N.Y. Itiner- 
ary: New York, Miami, Washington, 
Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, San 
Francisco, and Los Angeles. 


Australia 


Anthony Pelham Ayers, representing 
Ayers & James, 24 Jamison St., Sydney, 
interested in direct purchase of equip- 
ment used in plastics manufacture, injec- 
tion molding dies; also seeks technical 
know-how in this field. Also expressed 
interest in obtaining agencies for chil- 
dren’s toys, books, etc. Latter part of 
November via New York for 6 months; 
c/o J. F, Trinkaus & Co., Inc., 39 Cort- 
land St., New York, N.Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Atlanta (Ga.), San Fran- 
cisco, and possibly other cities. 

Mr. H. Clare Higson, representing 
Precision Golf Forging Pty. Ltd., 27-43 
Hiles St., Alexandria, New South Wales, 
interested in manufacturing under li- 
cense golf bags, grips, and gloves, and 
other accessories. Latter part of Novem- 
ber via New York for 3 weeks; c/o Hotel 
Pierre, 5th Avenue and 61st St., New 
York, N.Y. Itinerary: San Francisco, 
Chicago, New York, Chattanooga, Mem- 
phis, Fort Worth, Kansas City, and Los 
Angeles. 

Zoltan Gardos, representing Gaytex 
Manufacturing Co., 94 Oxford St., Syd- 
ney, interested in purchasing textile piece 
goods suitable for the manufacture of 
ladies sportswear—cottons, rayons, and 
synthetics Latter part of November 
via Honolulu for 2 weeks; c/o Mr. 
Joseph Baich, 94 Queens Blvd., Rego 
Park, New York, N.Y. Itinerary: San 
Francisco, and New York. 

R. L. Allen, Industrial Public Relations 
Service of Australia Pty., Ltd., R. A. S. 
Showground (G.P.0. Box 4962, Sydney, 
interested in meeting people in the ex- 
hibition, trade fair, and convention fields, 
to discuss with Government and private 
individuals participation in the Sydney 
Trade Fair, 1963, and the 1962 XIIth 
World Poultry Congress. 

November 21 via New York City for 
1 month; c/o New South Wales Govern- 
ment Offices, Suite 1301, Canada House, 
680 5th Ave., New York, N.Y. Itiner- 
ary: Nov. 21-27, Statler Hilton Hotel, 
New York; Nov. 27-30, Statler Hilton 
Hotel, Washington; Dec. 2-5, Conrad 
Hilton Hotel, Chicago; Dec. 5-7, Sahara 
Hotel, Las Vegas; Dec. 7-9, St. Francis 
Hotel, San Francisco. 


Greece 


Phil Thr. Stamatopoulos, representing 
Engineering & Technical Agencies Ltd., 
6 Emm. Benaki St., Athens, interested in 
acting as area sales supervisor for non- 
competing U.S. manufacturers selling in 
Southern Europe, Middle East, and 
Northeast Africa. November 15 via 
New York for 3 weeks; c/o Mrs. M. 


Vatis, 11 5th Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 
Itinerary: New York, and possibly 
other cities where interest is shown. 


Republic of South Africa 


Abraham Le Roux Mouton, represent- 
ing Ceres Fruit Growers Co-operative 
Association, Ltd., Ceres, Cape Province, 
interested in packing and marketing 
fruit, such as pears and apples; and 
seeks information on fruit packing equip- 
ment. November 7 via New York for 2 
months; c/o Hearty & Loos, 99 Hudson 
St., New York, N.Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Seattle, Sacramento, and San 
Francisco. 





NEW TRADE LISTS 








The Commercial Intelligence Division 
has published the —oaeee new trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by firms domiciled in the 
United States from this Division and 
from Department of Commerce Field 
Offices. Telephone WO. 7-4130 in Wash- 
ington. The price is $1 a list. 

Most lists are prefaced by a brief re- 
view of basic trade and industry data. 
All are dated October unless otherwise 
indicated. 


Books, Magazines, and Periodicals—Im- 
porters and Dealers—El Salvador 

Cannery and Frozen Food Producers and 
Exporters—Guatemala 

Chemical, Synthetic Organic Manufac- 
turers—Denmark 

Confectionery Importers, Dealers, and 
Manufacturers—Hong Kong 

Farm Machinery and Equipment Import- 
ers and Dealers—lIndia 

Fertilizer Importers, Dealers, Manufac- 
turers, and Exporters— 

Denmark 
Philippines, September. 

Fruit and Nut Importers and Dealers— 
Netherlands Antilles 

Household Appliance Importers and 
Dealers—New Zealand 

Household Appliance Importers and 
Dealers— 

Ireland, Trinidad, W.I. 

Machine Tool, Die, Other Metalworking 
Machinery, and Industrial Furnace 
Importers and Dealers— 

Mexico, Paraguay 

Motor Bus Lines and Transport Com- 
panies— 

Costa Rica, Paraguay 





Egypt’s 1961-62 cotton crop, now be- 
ing harvested, is officially estimated at 
production of 1,595,000 bales (500 
pounds gross), the Foreign Agricultural 
Service reports. 

This is below last season’s near-record 
crop of 2,196,000 bales by about 600,000 
bales, or 27%, despite a 6% increase in 
acreage from the 1,944,000 acres har- 
vested in 1960-61. 
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INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 





lrish Town of Longford 
Invites U.S. Investment 


The town of Longford, Ireland, would 
like U.S, firms to establish subsidiaries 
or branches there. 

Longford, administrative capital of the 
county of the same name, is in the north- 
west corner of Leinster. Situated on the 
Camlin River, it is 75 miles from Dublin 
and about the same distance from Gal- 
way on the western coast. 

Population of the town is about 4,000; 
the county’s approximates 31,000. 

Electricity can be made available at 
tariffs which compare favorably with 
those in most countries. The main 
Dublin-Sligo railroad serves the town, 
connecting with cross-channel services 
from England to Dublin and Dun Laoire. 

In addition, it offers potential U.S. 
investors adequate skilled labor and com- 
munications suitable for establishing 
small industrial enterprises. 

A brochure entitled Longford Ripe for 
Industry outlines the advantages avail- 
able such as tax allowances, housing 
facilities, and other features. 

Copies may be obtained from the Office 
of International Investment, Foreign 
Investment and Licensing Division, U.S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D.C., or from the Secretary, Muinter- 
na Tire, Longford. 





Sites for Industry 
Offered in Germany 


U.S. firms contemplating establish- 
ment of manufacturing facilities in the 
Federal Republic may be interested in 
locating such plants in or around Heins- 
berg in the Rhineland, according to the 
city manager of the municipality. 

The city owns large properties with 
railroad facilities. The town has a 
population of 9,000; the Heinsberg area 
has 60,000 to 70,000 inhabitants and not 
nearly as pressing a labor shortage as in 
other parts of the Republic. 

Write to Herr Nouvertne, City Man- 
ager, Stadt Heinsberg (Rhld), Germany. 





Norwegian Machinery Firm 
Seeks Licensing Agreement 


A Norwegian firm wants to contact a 
U.S. company to form a licensing agree- 
ment for the manufacture of machinery 
and equipment for the paper and pulp 
industry. 

Write to A/S Lorentzen & Wettre, 7b 
Raadhusgaten, Oslo. 
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Three Manufacturing Firms in India 
Interested in U.S. Collaboration 


T¥O firms in Bombay would like to obtain U.S. financial and technical 
collaboration for manufacturing projects. A third company, in 
Madras, is interested in technical collaboration and might consider 


financial participation later. 


@ One of the Bombay firms wants to 
manufacture industrial and pharmaceu- 
tical equipment such as mixing vessels, 
dye baths, autoclaves, and sterilizers; 
seamless steel tubes; and welded steel 
tubes. 

The company has obtained a license 
from the Government to set up a plant 
for production of the industrial and 
pharmaceutical equipment. 

It would like to sponsor a new corpora- 
tion having a capital of $1,470,000. 
Planned initial capacity of the plant is 
1,000 tons per annum, 

A detailed financial, engineering, and 
market survey has not yet been completed 
but the firm is prepared to allow a U.S. 
participant to have an equity interest up 
to 49 percent of the capital or the rupee 
equivalent of the foreign exchange cost 
of the imported plant, machinery, and 
technical know-how. 

In connection with the manufacture of 
seamless and welded steel tubes the firm 
has obtained industrial licenses from the 
Government. Total financial outlay esti- 
mated for each is approximately $7.3 mil- 
lion. Essential raw materials are ex- 
pected to be available in the country. 

Initial production of boths types of 
tubes is estimated at the rate of 48,000 
tons each on a daily two-shift basis. 
Size of the tubes will vary from % inch 
to 8 inches in diameter. 

In addition to U.S. equipment and 
technical know-how the company wants 
engineering services for design fabrica- 
tion and erection of the plants. In re- 
turn, the U.S. firm would be given shares 
in the equity capital up to 49 percent. 

Copies of a more detailed report on 
these projects are available on loan from 
the Office of International Investment, 
Foreign Investment and Licensing Divi- 
sion, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Write directly to Chaman Lal, Cha- 
manlal & Brothers, Nagindas Chambers, 
167 Frere Rd., Fort, Bombay. 


@ A second firm wants to set up a 
plant to produce copper printing rollers 
needed by textile factories. 

The company reports that all facilities 
—electricity, water, transportation, and 
labor—are locally available; copper, 
however, has to be imported. 

It wants to establish a public limited 
liability concern with a capital of about 
$1 million to $5 million. 





Approximately 54 percent would be 
raised by the promoter, and the cooperat- 
ing U.S. firm would be given up to 49 
percent subject to approval of the Indian 
Government. 

The U.S. firm will be expected to pro- 
vide engineering services from the initial 
investigatory stage and possibly to train 
local technicians on operating the plant. 

In addition to this project the firm 
plans to set up a manufacturing unit to 
produce ball point pen refills; an indus- 
trial license reportedly has been issued. 

U.S. firms interested in either proposal 
may write to S. N. Kapoor, Johrimal 
Ramlal, 405 Kalbadevi Rd., Bombay 2. 

@ A company in Madras wants tech- 
nical collaboration to set up a factory for 
production of alloy castings. 

The existing plant has an annual ca- 
pacity of 1,000 tons of malleable iron, 
1,000 tons of gray iron, and 1,000 tons of 

(See Collaboration, page 36) 





English Firm Offers License 
For Radiation-Shielding Brick 


An English firm offers a license for 
manufacture in the United States of its 
radiation-shielding bricks. The firm 
seeks a substantial organization pre- 
pared to cooperate in the production and 
promotion of sales of its product, Uni- 
brix. 

The manufacturer believes his product 
would be useful in connection with the 
current fallout shelter program in the 
United States. 

The brick is chevron shape, pressure 
moulded, made of concrete, and especially 
useful for radiation-proof shelters. The 
various units have a weight of 10 to 15 
pounds and can be easily handled. Walls 
reportedly can be speedily erected by un- 
skilled labor. 

Fully automatic machines can be de- 
signed to produce from 7,000 to 10,000 
bricks a day on a two-shift working 
basis. 

Details of the Unibrix method are 
given on a leaflet available from Unibrix 
Radiation Shieldings, Ltd., Princes 
House, 190 Piccadilly, London W.1, or on 
loan from the Office of International In- 
vestment, Foreign Investment and Li- 
censing Division, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 
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INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 





Licensing Rights, Joint Ventures 
Asked by Four French Companies 


OUR French firms are interested in establishing licensing rights 

and/or a joint venture with U.S. firms. 

Products of interest are condensers, ventilators, warming-up bat- 
teries, heat exchangers, men’s shirts and underwear, chemicals and 
pharmaceuticals, and products or pigments used in the manufacture of 
paints, printing inks, plastics, and dyes. 


@ One of the firms is interested in 
licensing rights on the first four items. 

It manufactures ventilation shafts and 
boiler works and is a contractor for in- 
stalling heating, ventilating, and air- 
conditioning systems, as well as indus- 
trial piping. 

The company has premises, valued at 
$30,000 totaling 9,000 square meters 
(0.0929 square meters=1 square foot), 
7,000 of which are covered. Current in- 
ventory and equipment are valued at 
$70,000. It reportedly does an annual 
volume of business approximating $600,- 
000. 


Write to Etablissements P. Marillier, 
S.A., 28 rue Jean Moulin, Amiens 
(Somme). 


@Another company seeks U.S. licens- 
ing rights for the manufacture of men’s 
shirts and underwear. 

The firm has two factories, one at 
Malannay (Seine-Maritime) and one at 
Sotteville-les-Rouen (Seine-Maritime). It 
reportedly has a substantial sales volume 
with a steady clientele. 


Communicate directly with Prince de 
Galles, 159 rue St-Martin, Paris 3e. 


@ The third firm, seeking licensing 
rights on chemical and pharmaceutical 
products is a manufacturer of patent 
medicines; it also sells chemicals and 
pharmaceuticals. The company, a cor- 
poration capitalized at $100,800, re- 
portedly does an annual volume of busi- 
ness approximating $400,000. It is in- 
terested not only in licensing rights but 
also in a joint venture with a U.S. firm 
wishing to start activities and to invest 
capital in Europe. 


Direct inquiries to Laboratoires 
Amido, 26-28 rue des Tours, Lille 
(Nord). 

@ The fourth firm seeks licensing 


rights or a joint venture for special prod- 
ucts such as pigments used in the manu- 
facture of paints, printing inks, plastics, 
and dyes. 

This company owns its plant premises 
at Vieux-Jean-d’Heurs par Lisle-en- 
Rigault (Meuse). It is a corporation 
capitalized at $132,000 and has an annual 
volume of business reportedly approxi- 
mating $400,000. 

Write directly to Gutremer-Des- 
champs, S.A., 104 rue de Reaumur, Paris 
2e. 
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Joint Venture Asked 
By Company in India 


An established Indian firm wants to 
contact U.S. establishments for joint 
ventures in malleable iron and steel cast- 
ings, gray castings for the manufacture 
of chilled rolls used in rerolling mills, 
and permanent magnets and magnetic 
types such as those used for recording 
sound. 

The firm reportedly is among the 
largest importers of steel and allied 
products including wire ropes. Its 
activities include a rerolling mill, steel 
foundry, manufacture of vegetable oil 
products, coal mines and structural en- 
gineering. 

Write to B. R. Herman & Mohatta 
(India) Pvt., Ltd., Mustafa Building, 
Sir P. Mehta Rd., Bombay 1. 





French Steel Foundry Shop 
Asks U.S. Licensing Rights 


A French cast steel foundry and ma- 
chine shop is interested in U.S. licensing 
rights on castings or products utilizing 
castings. 

This firm, a subsidiary of a Belgian 
corporation, is operated separately and 
has a staff of 1,500, including 250 office 
employees. It reportedly does an annual 
volume of business of approximately $4 
million. 

Communicate directly with Acieries de 
Haine-Saint-Pierre & Lesguin (Nord), 2 
rue de Lyon, Paris 12e. 


PPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPIPAIEII EA 


Spanish Margarine Firm 
Seeks U.S. Aid 


The owner of a Spanish mar- 
garine factory is interested in 
obtaining private U.S. participation. 
An association with a U.S. manu- 
facturer willing to supply modern 
machinery and technical advice is 
desired. 

The present factory, reportedly 
the only one of its type in Madrid, 
covers approximately 500 square 
meters (0.0929 square meters=1 
square foot) and produces about 
330,690 pounds of margarine an- 
nually. The entire output is sold in 
Spain. 

Details regarding the proposal 
may be obtained from Ricardo 
Fuentes Robledo, Toledo 122, Ma- 
drid. 


PAPAPPPPPPPPPPAPAIAAAIAIIAYY 


Electrical Plant Proposed 
By Company in Pakistan 


A Pakistani firm wants to join with a 
U.S. firm in a joint venture for manu- 
facturing electric motors, room air- 
conditioners, centrifugal and deep well 
turbine pumps, transformers, and switch 
gear. 

The project would require an esti- 
mated $210,000 to start in return for 
a share in management on a basis of 
equality. 

The factory occupies 13 acres and an 
additional 13 acres have been applied 
for. It presently manufactures electric 
fans, electric motors, and centrifugal 
pumps. 

An investment opportunity statement 
prepared by the firm may be obtained on 
loan from the Office of International 
Investment, Foreign Investment and 
Licensing Division, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 

Interested firms may write directly to 
S. Mohammed Din & Sons, Ltd., Shah- 
dara-Mills, Lahore. 





Investment Opportunity Offered by Belgian Firm 


A Belgian firm would like a U.S. com- 
pany to use its brewery and three large 
refrigerating rooms. The brewery is 
now idle but the refrigerating rooms are 
in use by local fruit merchants. 

The rooms would be available to a 
company wishing to introduce its prod- 
ucts into the Common Market countries 
and would be particularly useful as large 
warehouses for food preservation or as 
an assembly room for medium-sized 
products. 

With minor changes the rooms report- 


edly could be adapted for producing 
plastic material or other manufacture. 

A map showing the plant layout and 
pictures of the brewery and cold rooms 
are available on loan from the Office of 
International Investment, Foreign In- 
vestment and Licensing Division, U.S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D.C. 

Write directly to Mrs. A. Claeys- 
Rigaux, 31 rue d’ Herinnes, Enghien 
(Hainaist), Belgium. 
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Mission to Pakistan Explores 
Potentials for Investment 


The U.S. Department of Commerce has 
sent its third mission to Pakistan to fur- 
ther the already cordial business rela- 
tions between the two countries. 

The six-man U.S. Investment Develop- 
ment Mission will concentrate its efforts 
on exploring opportunities for participa- 
tion by U.S. private enterprise in capital 
investments, licensing, and joint ven- 
tures in connection with Pakistan’s 5- 
year development plan. The mission will 
explore ways to increase U.S. exports 
and is prepared to discuss U.S. market 
potentials for Pakistani products. 

Composed of five top U.S. business ex- 
ecutives and headed by a Department of 
Commerce official, the mission was or- 
ganized by the Department’s Bureau of 
International Business Operations. Its 
6-week tour of Pakistan will include gen- 
eral meetings, panel discussion, and indi- 
vidual consultations with Pakistani busi- 
nessmen and Government officials in 
Karachi, Lahore, Peshawar, Rawalpindi, 
Dacca, and Chittagong. 


Mission Takes Business Proposals 


The mission carries with it a number 
of business proposals from U.S. firms in- 
terested in Pakistan’s development plans. 
The Pakistan Government’s Investment 
Promotion Bureau already has indicated 
that U.S. private investment is especially 
desired in the production of steel, fer- 
rochrome, hand and small tools, agricul- 
tural machinery, stationary and marine 
diesel engines, pumps, machine tools, au- 
tomotive vehicles and parts, industrial 
chemicals, jute manufactures, and live- 
stock feeds. 

The mission expects to bring back a 
substantial number of business proposals 
for presentation to the U.S. business 
community. In 1960, the second U.S. 
Trade Mission to Pakistan returned with 
over 200 proposals to do business. 

The five U.S. businessmen who are 
donating their time and experience to 
serve on the mission are: John A. Don- 
ley, industrial development specialist, 
Engineering Consultants, Inc., Denver, 
Colo.; Tyrone Gillespie, assistant to the 
president, The Dow Chemical Co., Mid- 
land, Mich.; J. Paul Grogan, Arthur 
Andersen & Co., 120 S. LaSalle St., 
Chicago 3, Ill.; David B. Hanna, con- 
sultant, Union Metal Manufacturing Co., 
236 22d St., NW., Canton, Ohio; and 
Alex Sonnefeld, president, Pana Trading 
Corp., 1128 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

The mission is directed by David E. 
Westley, Chief, Turkey-Iran-Pakistan 
Section, Bureau of International Pro- 
grams, U.S. Department of Commerce. 

On its return to the United States, 
the mission will report its findings 
through FCW and at meetings with the 
U.S. business community. 
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U.S., Finnish Trade Missions Stress 
Expanded Trade, Investment, Tourism 


HE U.S. Trade Mission to Finland and the Finnish Trade Mission 

to the United States emphasized the many opportunities for expand- 
ing trade, tourism, and investment between the United States and 
Finland in a forum held before 200 American business and financial 
executives in New York City recently. 

The meeting was held concurrently with the official visit to New York 
of the President of the Republic of Finland, Urho K. Kekkonen. 


The members of the U.S. Trade Mis- 
sion, who returned in June from six 
weeks of travel, investigation, and con- 
ferences with businessmen and indus- 
trialists in Finland, stressed the oppor- 
tunities for joint industry ventures for 
businessmen of the two countries, for 
advertising, expanded tourism, and trade 
in both hard and soft goods. 

The five-member Finnish Trade Mis- 
sion emphasized that Finland today is a 
modern industrial country with strong 
commercial ties to Western Europe. The 
mission pointed out that to keep these 
traditional channels of trade Finland as- 
sociated itself with the European Free 
Trade Association and it now is follow- 
ing with careful attention the efforts of 
the United Kingdom and Denmark to 
affiliate themselves with the European 
Common Market. 


Machinery Will Be Needed 

The mission announced that the key 
Finnish pulp and paper industry is plan- 
ning to spend about $400 million for 
plant expansion between now and 1965 
to keep pace with its projected plan of 
economic growth and with the demands 
of Finland’s principal European mar- 
kets. To meet this expansion, Finland 
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will require machinery, generators, 
turbines, and transmission equipment, a 
large part of which will have to be 
bought abroad. The Finnish industry 
plans to draw on both domestic and for- 
eign manufacturers in the advanced in- 
dustrial countries, including the United 
States, for its machinery requirements. 

The Finnish metalworking industry 
also is in need of new and advanced ma- 
chinery and equipment to improve and 
rationalize production so that it will be 
able to keep pace with competition in an 
expanded market. It is looking for 
patents, for manufacturing licenses, and 
for tools and machinery. This demand 
offers U.S. exporters an opportunity to 
participate in the program of the Finnish 
metalworking industry. 


Home Industries Gain Recognition 


The Finnish mission pointed out that 
a large portion of Finnish industrial em- 
ployment is in industries generally re- 
ferred to as “home industries.” Many of 
these industries are engaged in produc- 
ing specialized products which are gain- 
ing recognition in export markets for 
their fine examples of craftsmanship and 
design. Among these so-called home in- 
dustries are the textile, glass, porcelain, 
chinaware, lighting fixtures, and furni- 
ture industries. Products of these in- 
dustries offer U.S. importers an opportu- 
nity to obtain items for the selective U.S. 
speciality market. 

Finland’s austerity days are over, the 
mission explained, and the prosperous 
Finnish economy has made it possible for 
the Finnish consumer to satisfy his 
wants for better and more varied con- 
sumer goods. The progressive relaxation 
of Finnish import controls has opened the 
Finnish market for a variety of U.S. 
products. The mission felt that some of 
the best trade opportunities were offered 
to exporters of U.S. home appliances, 
high quality ready-to-wear clothing and 
apparel, fabrics, housewares, and canned 
and preserved foods. 

(For current comments on trade with 
Finland see FCW, Oct. 16, 1961, p. S-6. 
Copies of the official report of the U.S. 
Trade Mission to Finland are available 
from the Trade Missions Division, Bu- 
reau of International Business Opera- 
tions, Washington 25, D.C.) 
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WORLD TRADE PUBLICATIONS 








WORLD TRADE 
INFORMATION 
SERVICE 


The World Trade Information Ser- 
vice (WTIS), a series of reports on the 
countries of the world, is divided into 
three broad subject categories—economic, 
operational, and statistical. The reports 
contain a wealth of authoritative, basic, 
background information, essential for 
exporters, importers, and all concerned 
with world trade. International trade 
experts in the Department of Commerce 
correlate and analyze these data, which 
are obtained from the Foreign Service 
posts throughout the world. 

The service may be ordered by part, 
or individual country reports may be 
purchased. The prices are: Part 1, 
Economic Reports ($6 a year; $9.75 if 
mailed abroad); Part 2, Operations Re- 
ports ($6 a year; $11 if mailed abroad) ; 
Part 3, Statistical Reports ($6 a year; 
$8.50 if mailed abroad). Individual re- 
ports range from 10 to 20 cents in price. 

Subscriptions for the World Trade 
Information Service may be placed with 
U.S. Department of Commerce Field 
Offices or with the Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. Remit- 
tances should be made payable to the 
Superintendent of Documents. Individual 
reports may be purchased from the De- 
partment’s Field Offices or the Superin- 
tendent of Documents. 

The most recently issued WT'IS reports 
are listed below. 








Economic Reports 


Basic Data on the Economy of South 
West Africa. WTIS, part 1, No. 61-62. 
12 pages. August 1961. 15 cents. 


Operations Reports 


Preparing Shipments to Turkey. WTIS, 
part 2, No. 61-51. 8 pages. August 
1961. 10 cents. 

Import Tariff System of Brazil. WTIS, 
part 2, No. 61-57. 4 pages. Septem- 
ber 1961. 10 cents. 

Import Tariff System of Iraq. WTIS, 


part 2, No. 61-60. 2 pages. Septem- 
ber 1961. 10 cents. 

Licensing and Exchange Controls, Sudan. 
WTIS, part 2, No. 61-61. 4 pages. 
September 1961. 10 cents. 
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Licensing and Exchange Controls, Italy. 
WTIS, part 2, No. 61-62. 4 pages. 
September 1961. 10 cents. 


Import Tariff System of Paraguay. 
WTIS, part 2, No. 61-63. 2 pages. Sep- 
tember 1961. 

Import Tariff System of Japan. 
part 2, No. 61-64. 2 pages. 
1961. 10 cents. 


WTIS, 
September 


Statistical Reports 


Exports in Relation to U.S, Production, 
1960, and Comparisons With 1956-59. 
WTIS, part 3, No. 61-31. 8 pages. 
September 1961. 20 cents. 


Total Export and Import Trade of the 
United States, January-July 1961. 
WTIS, part 3, No. 61-34. 12 pages. 
September 1961. 20 cents. 





Tourism in the Pacific, 
Far East Surveyed 


A new book, The Future of Tourism 
in the Pacific and Far East, designed to 
aid persons and organizations who are 
professionally interested in international 
tourism, has just been issued by the U.S. 
Department of Commerce. 

The report of a survey of 17 countries 
and territories of the Pacific area, the 
study seeks to explain how and to what 
extent tourism can be used to strengthen 
the economies of Hong Kong, Singapore, 
the Federation of Malaya, Thailand, 
Cambodia, Viet-Nam, Fiji, Tahiti, New 
Zealand, Australia, New Caledonia, In- 
donesia, the Philippines, Taiwan, the 
Ryukyu Islands, Japan, and Korea. 

The project was cosponsored by the 
Commerce Department and the Pacific 
Area Travel Association. Commerce 
administered the project and the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration 
supplied the major portion of the funds 
to carry it out. Checchi & Co. of 
Washington, D.C., was hired on a con- 
tract basis to do the necessary research, 
and Harry G. Clement, vice president of 
that company, is author of the study. 

The book provides a blueprint for ac- 
tion for those who are in a position to 
develop tourism. Particular attention is 
given as to how the countries in the 
Pacific and Far East may work together, 
bilaterally, multilaterally, and regionally, 
to help themselves and each other to 
develop their international tourist busi- 
ness. 

Charts, tables, and illustrations are in- 
cluded. Copies of the 296-page book are 
for sale at $4 each from the Superinten- 
dent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


re” Books 
and Reports 


World Survey of Civil Aviation: Near and 
Middle East. U.S. Department of 
Commerce. Washington, D.C., 1961. 
36 pp. 20 cents. 

The outlook is promising for growth 
of the aviation industry in the Near East 
and Middle East, but whereas U.S. air- 
craft has a fine reputation there, the in- 
dustry faces strong competition from 
Europeans, especially in sales financing. 

This appraisal is made in a publica- 
tion prepared by the Business and De- 
fense Services Administration as part 
of a broad study which previously has 
covered Japan, Africa, and Southwest 
Asia. The studies based largely on 
Foreign Service dispatches, are designed 
to show sales potential and trade and 
investment opportunities. 

Countries covered in the report are 
Aden, Cyprus, Iran, Iraq, Israel, Jor- 
dan, Kuwait, Lebanon, Persian Gulf 
States, Saudi Arabia, Sudan, Turkey, 
Yemen and the United Arab Republic. 

The publication is for sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C., or any Department of Commerce 
Field Office. 


Copper Industry Report. U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Washington, D.C., 
Autumn 1961. 16 pp. 15 cents. 
Statistics on production of copper mill 

and copper wire mill products by selected 

foreign countries for 1959-60 and first 6 

months of 1961 are shown in the latest 

issue of this quarterly report. 

U.S. exports of copper base scrap and 
copper base mill products, and U.S. im- 
ports of copper-base mill products and 
raw materials also are given. 

Prepared by the Copper Division of 
the Business and Defense Services 
Administration, the report may be pur- 
chased from the U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C., and its 
Field Offices. 


Investing in Greece. National Bank of 
Greece. Athens, July 1961. 78 pp. 


This publication in English describes 
the Greek economy and discusses invest- 
ment possibilities in Greece. Included are 
analyses of balance of payments, national 
income, the 5-year economic development 
program (1960-64), and public finance. 

Also included are digests of pertinent 
legislation of interest to investors con- 
cerning taxation, labor, patents, trade- 
marks, business organization, and licens- 
ing and exchange regulations. Appended 

(See Publications, page 44) 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 





Reserves of World Bank 
Increase to $626 Million 


Reserves of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development rose by 
$24.2 million in the first quarter of the 
current fiscal year to a total of $626 mil- 
lion. 

The additions to reserves in the 3- 
month period ended September 30, 1961, 
are made up of net earnings of $16.8 mil- 
lion placed in the supplemental reserve 
against losses on loans and guarantees, 
and loan commissions of $7.4 million 
credited to the special reserve. On Sep- 
tember 30, the supplemental reserve 
totaled $424.9 million and the special 
reserve, $201.1 million. 

Gross income, exclusive of loan com- 
missions, amounted to $44.2 million. Ex- 
penses totaled $27.4 million and included 
$23.5 million for interest on the Bank’s 
funded debt, for bond issuance and other 
financial expenses. 

During the period, the Bank made 8 
loans totaling $160.5 million—in Colom- 
bia, Costa Rica, Finland, India (2 loans), 
Israel, Philippines, and Trinidad and 
Tobago. This brought the total number 
of loans to 300 in 58 countries and terri- 
tories and raised the gross total of com- 
mitments to $5,951 million. By Septem- 
ber 30, as a result of cancellations, re- 
payments and sales of loans, the portions 
of loans signed still retained by the Bank 
had been reduced to $4,316 million. 

Disbursements on loans were $119.5 
million, making total disburements $4,- 
439.2 million on September 30. 

The Bank sold or agreed to sell the 
equivalent of $35.6 million principal 
amounts of loans. At September 30, the 
total amount of such sales was $1,048.8 
million, of which all except $69 million 
was without the Bank’s guarantee. 

Repayments of principal received by 
the Bank amounted to $25.5 million. 
Total principal repayments amounted to 
$904.1 million on September 30, consist- 
ing of $463.9 million repaid to the Bank, 
and $440.2 million repaid to the pur- 
chasers of borrowers’ obligations sold by 
the Bank. 

On September 30 the outstanding 
funded debt of the Bank was $2,311.7 
million, reflecting a net increase of $83.2 
million in the past 3 months. A gross 
increase in borrowings of $186.5 million 
consisted of an Italian lire public bond 
issue in the amount of 15 billion lire 
(US$24 million equivalent), private 
placement of $100 million of U.S. dollar 
bonds, and delivery of 250 million Ger- 
man marks (US$62.5 million equivalent) 
drawn down under an arrangement made 
in August 1960 to borrow 5600 million 
German marks and subject to delayed 
delivery arrangements. The funded debt 
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Production Capacity Fully Utilized 





Economic Activity in EEC Expands 
At Slower Pace; Manpower Scarce 


FPCONOMIC activity in the European Economic Community during 
the first half of 1961 was marked by continued expansion but at a 
somewhat slower pace, according to the third quarterly report of the 


European Commission. 
months. 


The trend continued well into the summer 


Whereas a certain part of the slower growth was attributed to 
slackening demand in some branches, the primary reasons were con- 
sidered to be scarcity of manpower and full utilization of productive 
capacity. These two factors were especially prevalent in the Nether- 
lands and the Federal Republic of Germany. 

Industrial production—seasonally adjusted—during the second quar- 
ter was 6% above that of the corresponding quarter of 1960, but just 


1% over that of the first quarter of 1961. 


This leveling off of indus- 


trial activity was partly a result of reduction of the effective work-week 
in the Federal Republic of Germany. 


Exports, Imports Rise 

Exports, by value, to non-EEC coun- 
tries in the second quarter exceeded 
those of the same period of 1960 by 
6%. Imports, after a period of relative 
stabilization in the first quarter, again 
expanded in the second quarter and ex- 
ceeded those of the same period of a 
year ago by 8% in value and 9% in 
volume. 

Internal demand continued to increase. 
Business investments, as of the beginning 
of the year, showed the highest rates of 
growth, but the overall rate of expansion 
began to show signs of weakening. In 
France, however, the rate became more 
rapid. 

Growth of consumption expenditures 
was particularly strong in France, Ger- 
many, and Italy where workers received 
wage increases, less so in Belgium, and 
appeared to be temporarily slowing down 
in the Netherlands. 


Auto Output Steady 


Industrial branches varied 
rates of expansion. 


in their 
Automobile produc- 





was decreased by $103.3 million as a 
result of the maturing of $100 million 
of bonds and of sinking fund and pur- 
chase fund transactions amounting to 
$3.3 million. 

During the first quarter of the fiscal 
year, the Dominican Republic was read- 
mitted to membership in the Bank with 
a capital subscription of $8 million, and 
Laos, New Zealand, and Nepal became 
members of the Bank with capital sub- 
scriptions of $10 million, $166.7 million 
and $10 million respectively. The sub- 
scribed capital of the Bank amounted to 
$20,287.8 million on September 30, 1961. 





tion in the second quarter for the Com- 
munity as a whole remained at the same 
level as that of the corresponding period 
of 1960. Variations by country were 
significant: In the Federal Republic and 
in Italy the number produced exceeded 
that of a year ago; in France it was 
lower by 18%. Figures for the summer 
months, however, indicated a slight re- 
vival for automobile exports from 
France. 

Ship construction at the end of the 
second quarter was down from 7 to 138% 
of that a year ago. Building construc- 
tion was particularly hurt by the man- 
power shortage. The number of dwell- 
ings finished in the first quarter was 7% 
above that of a year ago; in the second 
quarter, the total was just 1% over that 
of the second quarter of 1960. By con- 
trast, the number of permits issued for 
building construction in the second quar- 
ter was 14% above the 1960 second quar- 
ter figure. 

Economic activity in the nonelectrical 
machinery industry continued upward for 
the Community, but at varying rates for 
the individual countries. The rate was 
slowing down in Italy and Germany, but 
accelerating in Belgium and France. 

Results for the remainder of the year 
should confirm predictions made at the 
beginning of 1961. At that time, an in- 
crease of 6% in the gross national prod- 
uct and from 6 to 7% in industrial pro- 
duction was forecast for the year. 


Favorable Trend Expected to Hold 


For the first part of 1962 the favor- 
able trend is expected to continue. Full 
employment, continued rapid expansion 
in private consumption, but a slight slow- 


(See EEC, page 31) 
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Swiss Labor Shortage Creates 
Market for Automated Equipment 


critical labor shortage and rising labor costs in a period of high 
prosperity characterized by capacity production, record consump- 
tion, and intensified construction and investment activities have created 
excellent opportunities for the sale in Switzerland of U.S. labor saving 


equipment and devices. 


That keen demand exists is indicated by rising Swiss imports of such 


products. 


The U.S. trader who wishes to expand U.S. sales in the Swiss 


market should take full advantage of the demand indicated by these 


rising imports. 


Manufacturers of labor saving equipment and devices willing to 
conduct market surveys for their products may find in Switzerland a 


rich source of additional business. 


U.S. equipment already has an excel- 
lent reputation in Switzerland. To com- 
pete successfully with European products 


in the Swiss market American equipment 
should be sold with vigor. Sales litera- 
ture, operating and service instructions 
and markings should be in German, 
French, or both. The equipment should 
be adaptable to Swiss standards and 
supported by an adequate system of ser- 
vice and replacement parts. 


Prosperity Spurs Labor Demand 


The labor shortage which now favors 
automation and mechanization in Switz- 
erland is the result of increasing de- 
mand for labor coupled with lack of 
manpower resources. The excellent state 
of the Swiss economy in 1960 reflected 
in a 7.6% increase in the net national 
product—gross national product less de- 
preciation—and continuing lively eco- 
nomic activity in 1961 point to the 
reasons for the increased demands for 
manpower which exceed the available 
supply. 

As Switzerland is a small country— 
twice the size of New Jersey—with a 
small population, the size of its labor 
force is limited. For many years the 
Swiss have had to import foreign labor. 
As the demand for labor grew, greater 


numbers of permanent and _ seasonal 
workers were brought from abroad. 
Serious difficulties in finding skilled 


workers from foreign sources are now 
being encountered. 

Traditionally Germany and Italy were 
Switzerland’s main suppliers of foreign 
manpower. Obtaining German workers 
became increasingly difficult several 
years ago because of Germany’s rising 
labor needs resulting from its expanding 
economy. Italian workers, however, con- 
tinued to flow into Switzerland in grow- 
ing numbers. In February 1960 nearly 
60% of the foreign labor force in Switz- 
erland were Italians. Improved eco- 
nomic conditions in Italy in 1960 then 
cut off the flow of skilled Italian workers 
and only unskilled workers remained in- 
terested in Swiss job offers. 

This year, to supplement the foreign 
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labor which has become inadequate both 
in quality and in quantity, Spanish 
workers were brought into Switzerland. 
Looking for new sources of labor, Switz- 
erland is exploring possibilities of bring- 
ing additional workers from more remote 
and less developed countries. Such 
sources could provide additional un- 
skilled labor, but their ability to provide 
badly needed specialists is limited. 


Foreign Worker Employment Up 


Employment of foreign workers in 
Switzerland set a new record in August 
1961 reaching 548,312 or more than 10% 


of the entire population of Switzerland. 
The construction and the metal and 
machinery industries, where skills are 
important, experience the greatest short- 
age of manpower. Even the hotel in- 
dustry and the agriculture sector are 
far from being able to satisfy their 
needs for workers. The magnitude of the 
problem is illustrated by comparison of 
official unemployment figures and the 
number of vacant positions recorded. In 
July 1961 when the number of unem- 
ployed was at record low level of 176, 
6,161 unfilled positions were listed. 


Payroll Costs Rise 


Because of the labor shortage the 
position of labor in its relations with 
management has_ strengthened, and 
higher payroll costs both in actual wages 
and fringe benefits have resulted. Con- 
cessions granted through union negotia- 
tions include a_ shorter work-week, 
longer vacations, health insurance, and 
better working conditions in general. 
The wage of industrial workers from 
October 1959 to October 1960 rose by 
5%; that of other workers and employees 
by 4%. With increasing prices and the 
excellent bargaining position of the labor 
unions, wage and salary increases at 
least equal to those of 1960 are expected 
this year. As strong foreign competition 
forced the Swiss producer to absorb the 
increase in payroll costs, his profits 





Importers .. . 
(Continued from page 24) 

Spain 

Custom-built yachts and boats, sail and 
motor. Up to 75 ft. long, or 50 tons. 
High quality wood construction. Myabca 
S. L.—Aka Mallorca Yacht and Boat 
Construction Association, (manufacturer 
and exporter), Paseo Saralegui s/n 
Puerto Pollensa, Mallorca, Balearic 
Islands. WTD 5/65/61. 


375 Bicycles and Parts 
France 


Chain driven bicycles, power bicycles 
(cyclomoteurs), and other types for men, 
women, and children. Also motorcycles 
and spare parts. Good to best current 
quality. Direct or through agents. 
Etablissements Cazenave. (manufac- 
turer, wholesaler and exporter), Belin, 


Gironde. WTD 6/3/60. 
391 Jewelry 
India 


Cut and polished precious, semipre- 
cious, and synthetic stones of all types. 
Medium and low quality; 100,000 carats 
per year, approximately. Roop Chand 
Lodha (importer, exporter, retailer and 
manufacturer), Partanion-Ka-Bagh, Jo- 


hari Bazar, Jaipur, Rajasthan. 
10/11/61. 


WTD 


396 Handicraft Novelties 
India 


Indian artwares in brass, copper, ivory 
inlaid, carved wood, zari embroideries. 
B. Karamchand Payaralal, (manufac- 
turer and exporter), Hoshiarpur, Pun- 
jab. WTD 1/13/60. 


Spain 
Costume jewelry, bracelets, necklaces, 


earrings, brooches, cuff links, etc. Gold 
plated, imitation Toledo type; manufac- 


tured of brass and then enameled. 
Ormeco, S. A., (exporter), P.O. Box 
5018, C. Aragon 285, Barcelona. WTD 
10/11/61. 
399 Miscellaneous Manufacturing 
Industries 

Japan 

General merchandise: Gloves, nylon 


leather coats, electric appliances, bamboo 
products, buttons, sun glasses, vinyl sheet, 
fancy paper, greeting cards, all kinds 
chemical and pharmaceutical goods, etc. 
Goei Shoji Kaisha, Ltd., (exporter and 
importer), No. 30, Awajimachi 2-chome, 
Higashi-Ku, Osaka. WTD 8/18/61. 
Samples and leafliets.* 
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suffered. In addition, shortening of the 
workweek under union pressure coupled 
with an insufficient supply of labor re- 
duced his productive capacity and re- 
sulted in order backlogs. In the machin- 
ery industry, for example, delivery delays 
now extend to a year and a half. 

In view of the anticipated continuing 
prosperity of West European countries, 
Switzerland’s principal trading partners, 
a slowdown of the Swiss economy in the 
near future is not expected. For this 
reason the demand for labor will con- 
tinue strong and the shortage of skilled 
labor will persist. 


Equipment, Methods Modernized 


The combination of high prosperity 
with heavy internal demand and growing 
foreign competition is causing Swiss 
firms to counter the effects of the man- 
power shortage by modernizing their 
equipment and improving production and 
administration. These measures are not 
limited to industry. In the distribution 
field, self-service stores and vending 
machines are becoming more popular. 
In rural areas, farmers are buying agri- 
cultural machinery especially suited to 
the Swiss terrain. That general utiliza- 
tion of labor saving equipment and de- 
vices is rising is best shown by the sharp 
step-up in Swiss imports of such equip- 
ment during January-June of this year 
in comparison with the first half of 1960. 
Imports of agricultural machinery used 
for harvesting, threshing, bailing, win- 
nowing, cleaning, grading, and mowing 
were up 96% to total $4.7 million. 

An aggregate of $6.1 million worth of 
calculating machines (including elec- 
tronic computers), accounting machines, 
cash registers, postage meters, and ticket 
issuing machines were purchased—an 
increase of 84%. Purchases of excavat- 
ing, leveling, boring, and extracting 
machinery rose to $14.2 million, an ad- 
vance of 53%. Lifting, handling, load- 
ing, and unloading equipment including 
telphers and conveyers gained 46% ris- 
ing to $8.5 million. 

Imports of electrical equipment for 
making and breaking electrical circuits, 
and protecting such circuits and electrical 
and electronic control devices reached 
$6.5 million, an increase of 41%. 


Fairs Present Sales Opportunity 


An excellent opportunity to promote 
U.S. exports is presented through two 
important trade fairs to be held in 
Zurich in the spring of 1962. These are 
the Swiss Import Fair, March 16-25, 
and the Automation, Heating, Insulation, 
Air Conditioning, and Sanitary Equip- 
ment Fair, May 11-20. Both fairs are 
open to foreign exhibitors including 
those not established or represented in 
Switzerland. Information may be ob- 
tained from the Bureau of International 
Business Operations, Business Services 
Division, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C. 
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Beer, Boat Production 
Planned in Bahamas 


Production of boats and beer report- 
edly is planned in the Bahamas Islands 
as the area economy continues its efforts 
toward diversification. 

A brewery for production of 600,000 
cases annually of Amstel beer, a Dutch 
product, is planned for Nassau, New 
Providence Island. The plant will em- 
ploy approximately 70 persons and pro- 
duce for export as well as for local con- 
sumption, which is at present about 
250,000 cases annually of Amstel beer. 
This announcement followed closely one 
made by Bacardi International of its 
purchase of a site also on New Provi- 
dence Island, where it will establish a 
rum distillery and bottling plant. 

Also planned is the establishment of 
an enterprise to build wooden boats for 
export primarily to Florida. Star Flite, 
Ltd., recently formed in Nassau, has ap- 
plied for permission to mill British Hon- 
duras timber for this purpose. 

Nearing completion is a bottling plant, 
with a storage space for over 150,000 
cases and a monthly production capacity 
of 50,000 cases, claimed to be the most 
modern plant of its kind in the Carib- 
bean. Owned by the Caribbean Bottling 
Co., Ltd., this plant is slated for bottling 
Canada Dry products in addition to 
Pepsi-Cola and other soft drink products. 





Me ess 
(Continued from page 29) 


ing-down in business investments in some 
countries is foreseen. Shortages of man- 
power will remain a problem in certain 
areas. 

A significant feature of the quarterly 
report was recommendations for business 
cycle policy for the immediate future. 
In view of the long period of growth in 
the Community, no further measures 
aimed at encouraging expansion were 
seen necessary; rather, stress was placed 
on the desirability of further liberaliza- 
tion of commercial policy both within 
the Community and toward third coun- 
tries. Certain countries were urged to 
limit internal demand to hold back prices, 
but not to permit a falling off in the 
growth of investments to the extent that 
the Community’s balance-of-payments 
surplus would again become too large. 

In credit policy, avoidance of any up- 
ward pressure on interest rates, espe- 
cially in Germany, was considered im- 
portant. Recent wage increases were 
seen on the one hand as a destabilizing 
internal influence but on the other hand 
as an aid to help correct the balance-of- 
payments surplus. A continued and 
strengthened policy of directly increas- 
ing supply by stimulating imports and 
intra-Community trade was called for. 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 


New Foreign Investments 
In State of Sao Paulo 


SAO PAULO.—New foreign invest- 
ments made or announced in the State 
of Sao Paulo, Brazil, during the third 
quarter of 1961 were: 

Sussen do Brasil-—Maquinas e Aces- 
sorios Textis, of Sao Paulo, which pro- 
duces auto parts and machinery for the 
textile industry, will receive US$192,500 
worth of equipment from its parent com- 
pany, Wiirttembergische Spindelfabrik 
G.m.b.H., of Siissen, Germany. 

National Lead Co., of New York, and 
Companhia Brasileira de Produtos Quim- 
icos COPEBRAS will invest US$8 mil- 
lion to manufacture titanium dioxide at 
Cubatao. COPEBRAS is controlled by 
the Columbian Carbon Corp., of New 
York, and is the sole producer of carbon 
black in Brazil. 

Krupp Metalurgica Campo Limpo S.A. 
of Campo Limpo, an important manu- 
facturer of forged auto parts, and a sub- 
sidiary of the Krupp company, of Essen, 
Germany, has raised its capital from 
8,708,250,000 to 3,868,000,000 cruzeiros 
(cruzeiro recently quoted on the free 
market at around 315 to US$1) through 
incorporation of machinery and equip- 
ment imported from Germany. 

Equipamentos Clark-Mac S.A., of Val- 
inhos, manufacturer of auto parts, in- 
creased its capital by 320 million cru- 
zeiros, to 700 million cruzeiros, partly by 
incorporation of machinery supplied by 
Clark Equipment International C.A., of 
Venezuela (holding corporation for 
Clark Equipment Co. of Michigan) ; Val- 
inco—Administracao e Comercio, con- 
trolled by the French Rothschild group, 
subscribed the balance of the increase. 

Continental Can Co., Inc., of New 
York, through its holding corporation, 
Continental Can of Panama Inc., has set 
up Continental do Brasil-Industria e 
Comercio de Embalagens Ltda., in Sao 
Paulo. The local company, with an in- 
itial investment of 44 million cruzeiros, 
will manufacture machinery for the can- 
ning industry in addition to producing 
a complete line of paper-covered metal 
cans, including aluminum containers. 

Simca do Brazil S.A., of Sao Bernardo 
do Campo, has raised its capital from 
900 million to 1.6 billion cruzeiros 
through subscriptions by the company’s 
major shareholder, Societe Industrielle 
de Mecanique & Carrosserie Automobile 
SIMCA, of Paris. 

Companhia Industrial Palmeiras-Ma- 
quinas e Moveis, of Campinas, a subsidi 
ary of Singer Manufacturing Co., New 
York, has increased its capital by 384 
million cruzeiros to 800 million cruzeiros 
by incorporating machinery and equip- 
ment imported from its parent company. 


(See Sao Paulo, page 32) 
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Standards .. . 
(Continued from page 5) 


Commission (IEC) but rather to adapt 
existing standards to the specific needs 
and conditions that exist in Latin 
America and to develop new standards 
only when no suitable standards are now 
available. It has been suggested, for 
example, that the present U.S. specifica- 
tions for structural steel, now widely 
used in Latin America, be revised by re- 
designing the shapes of structural mem- 
bers so as to save up to 25% of the steel. 

At the same time it is proposed to 
convert the dimensions from inches and 
feet to metric units which are employed 
for other components of buildings. The 
reason advanced for the redesign of 
shapes is that buildings in much of Latin 
America are exposed to no wind or snow 
loads or earthquake hazards and hence 
do not require as heavy construction as 
is commonly used in North America, and 
for which the present standards were 
designed. 

The development of standards for 
wood and wood products on a perform- 
ance basis would make a great contri- 
bution to the economic development of 
the vast primitive forest areas of the 
Amazon valley. At present, wood is 
specified on the basis of species for virtu- 
ally all uses. Hence, many of the little 
known tropical woods are not utilized 
to any extent because they are not known 
to industry. 

If, however, adequate standards were 
prepared for the performance of wood 
for different uses, without regard to 
species, a vast and almost untapped 
reservoir of raw material would be 
opened to industrial development. Now 
the clearing of land for plantations of 
rubber, pepper, cocoa, and other tropical 
crops is done at great expense because 
thick stands of giant trees are cut and 
burned. If this wood could be utilized 
the clearing of land would yield a sub- 
stantial profit. This is only one of many 
instances in which a standardization pro- 
gram for indigenous raw materials 
would be basic to the economic develop- 
ment of a Latin American region. 


OOKING ahead at the time when 
standards shall have been developed 
and accepted for use in commerce and 
trade, the success of the whole operation 
will depend on the care and vigilance that 
is exercised to insure that the products 
which are sold in accordance with stand- 
ards actually do conform to the require- 
ments of the standards. Vigorous and 
continuous efforts to insure the control 
of quality will be a prime necessity. 
Otherwise, through ignorance or intent, 
nonstandard products will reach the mar- 
ket and the standards will be discredited 
and fall into disuse. 
It is not too early to encourage the es- 
tablishment and use of testing facilities 
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in Latin America. At present, there are 
a number of government and university 
laboratories that undertake a certain 
amount of material and commodity test- 
ing, and a few commercial laboratories 
have been opened in the larger cities. De- 
velopment of a standards program will 
necessitate the expansion of present test- 
ing services, and may present significant 
opportunities for the establishment of 
new commercial laboratories. Prime req- 
uisites for the success of a commercial 
laboratory in Latin America, as else- 
where, are technical competence, prompt 
service at a reasonable price, and, above 
all, unquestioned integrity. 





AID... 


(Continued from page 6) 


enterprises. In this connection investors 
are reminded of the considerable number 
of development banks in existence in less 
developed countries which are supported 
in part by the AID agency, and which 
are equipped to assist in the financing of 
deserving small- and medium-size ven- 
tures. 

HOUSING.—Private U.S. investments 
in savings and loan associations, housing 
cooperatives and other organizations 
which will finance low-cost housing pro- 
grams will be eligible for guaranties 
under the provision of this title—Sec- 
tions 221 (b) 2). In addition, the Con- 
gress has made special provisions in 
Section 224 for guaranties to finance 
pilot or demonstration private housing 
projects in Latin America of types 
similar to those insured by the Federal 
Housing Administration and suitable for 
conditions in Latin America. These 
guaranties also may not exceed 75% of 
the investment and the total face value 
of the guaranties outstanding at any one 
time under Section 224 cannot exceed $10 
million. Among the criteria for invest- 
ment guaranties for such pilot or demon- 
stration projects which will be taken into 
account are: 


@ The intensity of the country’s con- 
cern for its housing problem. This can 
be determined by the extent with which 
public and private sources will join in 
financing the “pilot demonstration proj- 
ect” and to the extent they expect ex- 
ternal aid. AID will give the highest 
priority to those applications in which 
there is the greatest degree of local 
financial participation, Also involved in 
these criteria is the nature of the coun- 
try’s total housing program and its ef- 
forts to meet this problem. 

@ Human and material resources 
availability. AID will take into account 
the availability of human and material 
resources to carry out an expanded hous- 
ting program. Consideration will be 
given to such factors as the local build- 
ing materials industry, the supply of 
skilled labor capable and available to 


carry out the construction effectively, the 
necessity of incorporating an apprentice 
training program into the demonstration 
project to up-grade construction skills, 
etc. 

@ Home ownership. The pilot project 
must make individual, condominium or 
cooperative home ownership possible by 
regular monthly payments of interest, 
amortization, taxes, insurance, etc. 

@ Projects should be a “demonstra- 
tion” type which have a _ reasonable 
chance of being repeated, thereby acting 
as a catalyst to stimulate similar proj- 
ects with or without external aid. 
There should be evidence that the proj- 
ect is something new to the host country 
which potentially will have a multiplier 
effect and will stimulate or strengthen a 
self-supporting building industry which 
will in turn contribute to economic de- 
velopment. 


@ The housing project should be low 
cost and self-liquidating. 


GENERAL.—Inquiries regarding the 
use of the Investment Guaranty Author- 
ity should be addressed to Investment 
Guaranty Division, Agency for Inter- 
national Development, Washington 25, 
D.C. 

Individuals desiring to make use of the 
Investment Guaranty Authority pro- 
vided in the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961 are requested to outline their proj- 
ects to the Investment Guaranty Divi- 
sion as soon as possible. Such outline 
should cover at least the following 
points: Description of project, relation- 
ship of project to overall economy of the 
country, including the effect, if any, on 
social progress and self-help efforts of 
project, type of investment proposed to 
be guaranteed, nature and extent of guar- 
anty sought (i.e., risks and percentage) 
and nature and extent of project country 
participation, if any, on the project and/ 
or the guaranty. 

AID will review the initial responses, 
together with the applications on hand. 
Because of the fiscal ceilings established 
in the law, early submission is recom- 
mended. AID desires to hear from prin- 
cipals only. 





Sao Paulo... 


(Continued from page 31) 


Societe BIC, Clichy, France, will in- 
vest 80 million cruzeiros in a plant to 
be built at Sao Paulo to manufacture 
cigarette lighters equipped with butane 
gas cartridges. 

CSF Eletronica do Brasil-Comercio e 
Industria Ltda. has been set up in Sao 
Paulo with a pilot capital of 1 million 
cruzeiros, to be raised to 100 million 
cruzeiros within a year. The firm, whose 
stock is held by Compagnie Generale de 
Telegraphie Sans Fil, of Paris, France, 
will manufacture electronic equipment. 
—U.S. Consulate General. 
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FOREIGN GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 





import Credit Rules 
Tightened by Finland 


HELSINKI.—The Bank of Finland 
has issued new regulations which estab- 
lish that the maximum duration of any 
import commercial credit must not ex- 
ceed 6 months without the specific per- 
mission of the bank. This regulation 
dated October 6, 1961, amends an earlier 
one of October 29, 1959, under which 
import credits exceeding 1 year’s dura- 
tion could not be entered into without 
obtaining prior approval of the bank. 

The bank’s 1959 regulation was related 
to a State Council decision that it would 
not be necessary to obtain prior approval 
from the bank for credits which did not 
exceed the period traditionally in effect 
for the particular imports. 

The Bank of Finland has indicated 
that the new 6-month import credit limit 
regulation was not promulgated because 
of fears that the flow of imports is be- 
coming excessive. It was pointed out 
that the new arrangement will have little 
practical effect at the present time. A 
recent sample taken of importer credits 
showed that only approximately 1% ex- 
ceeded 6 months’ duration; these were 
principally for producer durables such 
as machinery.—U.S. Embassy. 





Japan Extends $5.8 Million 
Credit to the Philippines 


TOKYO.—Agreement for a $5.8 mil- 
lion credit was reached on October 14 
between the Japanese Foreign Office and 
the Philippine Reparations Mission in 
Tokyo to finance the purchase of 
Japanese equipment for the northward 
extension of the Manila Railway. 

Suppliers will be financed by yen 
credits from the Export-Import Bank of 
Japan and Japanese commercial banks. 
The Manila Railway Company will re- 
pay in dollars on a deferred payment 
basis—semiannual installments at 5.75% 
annual interest over a 6-year period 
commencing on the delivery of individual 
shipments. 

Provisions are made in the credit 
agreement that should the Manila Rail- 
way Company default, the Japanese 
banks will be reimbursed out of future 
reparations payments.—U.S. Embassy. 


Iraq’s 5-Year Development Plan 
Aims Toward 248 Major Projects 


AGHDAD.—-Iraq has announced expenditures of 566,340,000 dinars 
(US$1.6 billion) for a 5-year detailed economic development plan 
which will run from fiscal year (Apr. 1-Mar. 30) 1961-62 to fiscal year 
1965-66 (FCW, Oct. 16, 1961, p. S-33). 
The new plan, which provides allocations for 248 major projects, will 
complement the provisional economic plan announced in 1959. 


Although the official text of the plan 
has not been made available, the alloca- 
tions reportedly are divided among four 
basic sectors of the economy as follows: 
Agriculture, 52 projects, 112 million 
dinars (1 Iraqi dinar=US$2.80) million 
or 20%; industry, 55 projects, 167 mil- 
lion dinars or 30%; transportation and 
communications, 47 projects, 136.5 mil- 
lion dinars or 24%; and housing, 94 proj- 
ects, 140 million dinars or 25%. 

Among the most prominent projects 
and aims are the following: 

Agriculture.—Raising the storage ca- 
pacity of the Tigris reservoir system to 
33 billion cubic meters and that of the 
Euphrates to 25 billion, in addition to 
generating 400,000 kilowatts of electric- 
ity from new hydrolectric projects. 

Industry.—Creation of permanent jobs 
for 30,000 workers, engineers, and man- 
agers, the increase of net national income 
by 45 million dinars, reduction of the 
trade deficit by 43 million dinars, and a 
concomitant increase in available foreign 
exchange. 

Transportation, Communications.— 
Construction of 7,200 kilometers of main 
highways in addition to many thousands 
of kilometers of secondary roads. 

Housing.—A wide variety of construc- 
tion including government buildings, 
health establishments, cultural centers, 
housing projects calling for approxi- 
mately 14,000 new units, water networks, 
and sewage systems. 

The new 5-year plan is to be financed 
56% by oil revenues, but additional funds 
are to be obtained from various govern- 
ment departments and from loans, both 
internal and external. It is expected that 
the plan will receive 316 million dinars 
from oil revenues (the rate of annual 
petroleum revenues in second quarter 
1961 was 255.4 million dinars), with the 





Brazil Increases Required Certificate Purchase 50% 


RIO DE JANEIRO.—Brazilian im- 
porters closing an exchange contract on 
the free market now are required to 
purchase certificates (150-day, 6% per 
annum) issued by the Bank of Brazil 
equal to 150% of the contract. Previ- 
ously, notes equivalent to the contract 
had been purchased from the Bank of 
Brazil (FCW, Mar. 27, 1961, p. 18). 


November 13, 1961 


Payment for the notes must be made 
within 5 days of the closing of the ex- 
change contract. 


This Superintendency of Money and 
Credit (SUMOC) Instruction No. 218 
became effective October 9, 1961, and 
supersedes SUMOC Instruction 204.— 
U.S. Embassy. 





percentage of such revenues allocated to 
the plan being increased gradually from 
51% in 1961 to 60% in 1965. 

Other minor contributors of develop- 
ment funds, shown in dinars, include the 
Ports Administration, which will spend 
16.7 million for the UM Qasr port and 
new wharves in Basra; the National 
Electricity Administration, 2.5 million; 
the Government Oil Refineries Adminis- 
tration, 35 million; and other depart- 
ments, 8 million. The only foreign 
sources of funds listed are the Soviet loan 
of 65 million dinars and the Czechoslovak 
loan of 12 million dinars. 


The plan envisions extensive private 
capital participation through internal 
loans and the conversion of some projects 
into shareholding companies to pave the 
way for private capital participation of 
up to 49% of the shares in a given com- 
pany. Also envisaged as a possibility is 
resort to international lending agencies. 
Although the plan does not state so spe- 
cifically, a quick calculation reveals that 
142 million dinars must be raised from 
a combination of private and interna- 
tional sources.—U.S. Embassy. 





Import Documentary Rules 
Simplified by Argentina 


BUENOS AIRES.—Argentina has 
eliminated the requirement of a consular 
invoice on imports. 

In place of consular intervention on 
shipping documents, a certified copy of 
the commercial invoice is required. The 
commercial invoice must be certified by 
a Chamber of Commerce. In the event 
that the letter of credit requires legaliza- 
tion of the commercial invoice, the Ar- 
gentine consul will legalize the document 
for a fee of $4.48 a copy. 

The new simplified regulations became 
effective as of October 1, 1961—U.S. 
Embassy. 

Appropriate corrections should be 
made in the Commerce Department pub- 
lication, Preparing Shipments to Argen- 
tina, World Trade Information Service 
report, part 2, No. 60-25, June 1960. 
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El Salvador Regulates 
Dairy Product Industry 


Dairy products produced in El! Salva- 
dor or imported into the country now 
are subject to new regulations governing 
their production, processing, and sale. 

The Regulation for Encouragement of 
Production of Milk and Dairy Products 
and Regulation for their Distribution 
sets and defines standards for milk and 
dairy products, the conditions under 
which they may be produced, and the 
processes to which they may be sub- 
jected. Defined are: 

Milk, raw milk, pasteurized or sterilized 
milk, skimmed and semiskimmed milk, evapo- 
rated milk, sweetened condensed milk, pow- 
dered milk, powdered skimmed and semi- 
skimmed milk, reconstituted and recombined 
milk, flavored milk, milk fat, cream, butter- 
milk, butter, cheese, sherbet, ice cream, adult- 
erated milk or milk products, modified milk 
or milk products, pasteurization, steriliza- 
tion, homogenization, milk plants and stables. 

Raw milk is to be classified by the 
methylene blue method (Wilson modifi- 
cation), in accordance with the time of 
reduction, although other methods may 
be authorized by the Bureau of Health. 
Standards applicable to liquid and dried 
milks, butter, cream, and ice cream are 
given in the regulation both as to char- 
acteristics of content and bacteria count. 


Additives Must Be Authorized 


Preservatives or additives of any form 
may not be added to the milk and dairy 
products to which the regulation is ap- 
plicable without previous authorization 
of the Bureau of Health. Managers of 
milk plants are required to periodically 
test raw milk received to determine that 
it meets established standards and to 
have the services of a qualified laboratory 
technician with the necessary equipment 
to make the tests. 

Milk plants may not be used for any 
other type of commercial or industrial 
enterprise; measures to maintain hygiene 
of personnel and plant are outlined. 
Among the requirements are those which 
stipulate that bottling and capping ma- 
chinery be mechanical, that equipment 
which comes into direct contact with milk 
be made of a smooth impermeable ma- 
terial which is chemically inert under 
conditions of use, and that pasteurization 
and sterilization machinery must have 
their government certifications posted so 
their proper functioning may be checked. 

Containers and seals are to be ap- 
proved by the Bureau of Health. Every 
container shall be marked in such a way 
that it expresses without room for doubt 
the name of the plant, nature of the 
product contained, capacity, and instruc- 
tions for its preservation, if necessary. 
When pasteurized products are involved, 
the container also must clearly show the 
date of pasteurization. 
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Dairy products to which the present 
regulation refers shall be marked or 
labeled according to their nature and in 
conformity with the definitions of milk 
and milk products given in the regula- 
tion. Misleading marks, phrases, or 
words on labels are prohibited. All con- 
tainers must be sterilized according to 
methods approved by the Bureau of 
Health before being filled. 


Milk To Be Sold Retail 


Milk and milk products must be trans- 
ported in clean vehicles and protected 
from the sun and sold at retail only in 
the sealed original containers. Pasteur- 
ized products and those which need such 
storage must be maintained at a tem- 
perature of less than 10° centigrade. 
Sales outlets and sales territories must 
be approved by the Bureau of Health for 
products processed by milk plants. 

Licenses for production or handling of 
milk or milk products are required from 
the Bureau of Health and such licenses 
are not transferable. The Bureau of 
Livestock will oversee the hygienic pro- 
duction of milk by means of inspectors in 
each place of production which supplies 
milk plants, inspect livestock health, and 
insure that transportation from produc- 
ing to processing centers is in accordance 
with hygiene standards. 

The Bureau of Health is responsible 
for plant and product inspection and for 
insuring that plants and products comply 
with standards set by the regulation. 

The new regulations are set out in 
Decree No. 251 of August 11, 1961, pub- 
lished August 21, 1961, and effective 8 
days later, implementing the Law of the 
same name, published as Decree 3144 on 
October 6, 1960, 





Iran Restricts Bank Credit 


TEHRAN.—Iranian Government regu- 
lations restricting bank credit, effective 
October 23, prescribe that banks must 
maintain liquid assets at 40% of their 
sight liabilities. The regulations define 
what shall be included under such assets 
and liabilities. 

Although the previous banking law 
also called for a liquidity ratio of 40%, 
it was more liberal in its definition of 
assets, allowing the inclusion of all dis- 
counted bills payable within 15 days of 
the date of calculation. 

The new regulation, established under 
the stabilization program which calls for 
a restriction of bank credit, will likely 
be more rigidly enforced than the previ- 
ous law, but is more flexible and allows 
for alterations in the regulations to meet 
changing economic conditions.—U.S. Em- 
bassy. 





Canadian wheat exports in July totaled 
26.3 million bushels—79% more than in 
July 1960, the Foreign Agricultural 
Service reports. 





Denmark Controls 
Import of Grains 


COPENHAGEN.—Various grain and 
grain products now are subject to im- 
port control and therefore require an 
import license, according to Denmark’s 
Ministry of Commerce. 

The following tariff items are on this 
list of products: 


10.08, barley; 10.04, oats; 10.05, corn; 


10.07, buckwheat, millet, canary-seed and 
sorghum, other types of grain; 23.02, bran 
and other residual products from sifting, 
grinding, and other processing of grain and 
pulses; ex 23.03, corn gluten fodder. 


The decree under which this action 
was taken, effective September 13, 1961, 
also cancels the provision for admission 
without import license of grain products 
coming under items ex 11.01 (cereal 
flours and 11.02 (cereal groats and meal) 
if denatured so as to be unsuitable for 
human consumption. 


A preliminary announcement was pub- 


lished in FCW on October 2, 1961, page 
10.—U.S. Embassy. 





Panama Establishes Import 
Quota on Sanitary Product 


PANAMA.—The Government of Pan- 
ama has established import restrictions 
on sanitary pads on the basis of Resolu- 
tion 155 of October 6, 1961, which became 
effective on the same date. 


Imports of sanitary pads now require 
a prior authorization from the Pana- 
manian Office of Price Controls. Only 
firms established 2 years prior to the 
date of this resolution and which pre- 
viously imported sanitary pads may re- 
quest authorization to import this prod- 
uct. Permits to importers will be based 
on the average quantities imported dur- 
ing 1959 and 1960. 

In establishing import quotas, the 
Office will give consideration to domestic 
production; the domestic product, how- 
ever, must not be of inferior quality or 
higher price than the foreign product.— 
U.S. Embassy. 





Sweden Raises Import Fee 
On Eggs; Requires License 


STOCKHOLM.—The Agricultural 
Marketing Board of Sweden has in- 
creased the import fee on eggs from 145 
crowns to 160 crowns per 100 kilograms 
(1 Swedish crown=US$0.193). An im- 
port license also is required to bring eggs 
into Sweden. 

The action became effective September 
27, 1961.—U.S. Embassy. 
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Peru Decreases Duty 
Surcharge on Whisky 


LIMA.—Peru has reduced the import 
duty surcharge on bottled whisky and 
certain other liquors. A drop in legal 
imports of these products, which has 
affected government revenues adversely 
and the continued petitions of commer- 
cial interests and diplomatic represent- 
atives of supplying countries, influenced 
the action. 

Supreme Decree No. 20, effective 
September 29, 1961, reduces the 200% 
import duty surcharge imposed by Law 
12995 of May 5, 1958 as amended by 
Supreme Decree of May 28, 1958, to 50% 
on the following tariff classifications: 

309, champagne; 316, other unsweetened 
liquors such as kirsch; 317, distilled alcoholic 
beverages, in general, of Asiatic origin; 318, 
cognac and armagnac in bottles; 320, gin and 
Old Tom in bottles; 325, whisky in bottles. 

The decree was published in El Peru- 
ano, Oct. 5, 1961—U.S. Embassy. 





Argentine Credits To Assist 
Textile Machinery Purchases 


BUENOS AIRES.—The Argentine In- 
dustrial Bank -has adopted a special 
credit program for financing the pur- 
chase of domestically manufactured tex- 
tile machinery and equipment. 

Under the new program, adopted on 
October 14, 1961, the Bank will offer 
credits up to 70% of the cost of ma- 
chinery, with 5-year payment terms as 
follows: 5% semiannually in the first 
year, 7.5% semiannually in the second 
year, and 12.5% semiannually in the 
third, fourth, and fifth year. 

The special credit program has been 
instituted, according to the Bank’s an- 
nouncement, to put credit facilities for 
domestic textile machinery on a par 
with those available for imported units. 
—U.S. Embassy. 





Dominican Republic Moves 
To Maintain Coffee Quality 


CIUDAD TRUJILLO.—The Domini- 
can Republic has passed two laws de- 
signed to maintain the quality of 
Dominican coffee. 

These laws prescribe minimum proces- 
sing standards for various stages of 
production—from original picking to ex- 
port shipping. Mixing of coffee from 
different regions is prohibited. Labora- 
tory tests are to be conducted on samples 
of all export shipments and each ship- 
ment will be classified in one of five 
grades. Each shipment must be marked 
with its appropriate region and grade. 

The New Coffee and Cocoa Bureau is 
charged with enforcing these measures 
and inspecting the industry.—U.S. Con- 
sulate General. 
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Japan Takes Steps To Ease Flow 
Of Foreign Investment Capital 


OKYO.—As the Japanese industries’ need for investment capital in- 
creases, the Government of Japan is finding means of liberalizing 
capital transactions to allow foreign capital to flow more freely into 
Japan and to enable the proceeds from such capital investment by 
foreigners to be easily transferable into other currencies in international 


capital transactions. 

Following in the train of the relaxation 
measure concerning investment in stocks, 
beneficiary certificates, and debentures 
by foreign investors, effected midyear, 
Japan eased the regulations governing 
investment of foreign capital in Japanese 
national and local bonds, and short-term 
governmental securities. This easing of 
regulations also permits foreigners to 
remit interest on nonresident yen deposit 
accounts in foreign currency. 

Under the new measures foreign in- 
vestors who have acquired equity stocks, 
shares, debentures, or governmental 
bonds may repatriate the proceeds from 
the sale of such holdings, after 2 years 
from the date of acquisition, without 
prior governmental approval. Modest 
but definite progress in liberalization in 
the field of payments and investments 
has been effected by the Japanese Gov- 
ernment in the past 18 months as: 

@ Steps were taken in 1960 to reduce 
limitations on foreign holdings of mar- 
ket-acquired shares and on the rate of 
repatriation of capital, to expand the 
Bank of Japan’s approval authority, 
and to permit repatriation of proceeds 
of certain shares acquired before the 
war; 

@ Recent validation was made of three 
50-50 joint-investment ventures; 

@ The Government’s approval was 
given in the offering of Japanese securi- 
ties for sale in the United States under 
the American Depository Receipts 
(ADR) system. 

The Sony Corp. placed 2 million shares 
of common stock in the New York mar- 
ket on June 1, thus becoming the first 
Japanese private enterprise to raise its 
funds by opening its shares to public 
subscriptions in the United States after 
the war. The phenomenal success in the 
sale of Sony shares created a sensation 
in Japanese securities circles. Plans are 
underway to offer shares of stock of 16 
additional Japanese firms under the 
ADR system in the U.S. market. 

A $20 million bond issue of the Japan 
Development Bank offered in the New 
York market recently was oversub- 
scribed. Proceeds of the offerings were 
to be converted into Japanese yen and 
used to make loans to certain private 
electric power companies in Japan. 

More recent examples of private place- 
ment of Japanese industrial companies’ 
borrowings in the U.S. capital market 





were made known when Yawata Iron 
& Steel Co. and the Fuji Iron & Steel 
Co., two of Japan’s largest in the in- 
dustry, announced plans to raise capital 
in the United States from the sale of 
bonds with prior approval of the Japa- 
nese Government. 

Yawata had previously indicated that 
it expected to raise its capitalization by 
50% within the next year. With the 
tightening of investment funds in 
Japan through the Government’s finan- 
cial retrenchment measures, however, 
the firm has turned to the U.S. market 
to raise the necessary capital. Yawata’s 
initial bond issue is expected to run 
around $10 to $15 million; the company 
reportedly has applied to the U.S. Ex- 
port-Import Bank for a loan of $20 
million. Fuji also is considering a bond 
issue in the United States in connection 
with its capital expansion program. 
Both companies have been encountering 
increasing difficulties in raising funds 
on the tight money market in Japan. 

Mitsubishi Chemical Industries, Ltd., 
obtained governmental approval to issue 
$4,425,000 in promissory notes, payable 
in 10 years with interest at 7% per 
annum, on the U.S. market. U.S. pur- 
chasers of the notes are granted options 
to buy at a set price up to 2,047,385 in 
shares of new Mitsubishi capital stock 
with par value of 50 yen. The notes have 
been sold to 19 institutional American 
investors, of which 15 have agreed to 
exercise their options to buy up the new 
stock issue. This may be the first time 
that a debt offering has had associated 
with it an equity feature as in Mitsubi- 
shi’s offering. 

It is expected that more and more 
Japanese corporations will be in the 
market for foreign funds to finance new 
investment projects as investment money 
in Japan becomes more scarce. The re- 
laxation measures may further stimulate 
the investment zeal which has been ris- 
ing in recent years among foreigners 
interested in Japanese securities.—U.S. 
Embassy. 





Canadian wheat and flour exports in 
the marketing year (August 1960-July 
1961) totaled 353.5 million bushels, about 
27.5% more than in the previous mar- 
keting year, the Foreign Agricultural 
Service has reported. 
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TRANSPORTATION AND UTILITIES 





Construction To Be Started 
On Germany’s Nuclear Ship 


HAMBURG.—Construction on Ger- 
many’s (and Europe’s) first nuclear- 
powered ship will begin here at the Gov- 
ernment-owned Kieler Howaldtswerke 
around the middle of next year. 

This was announced recently by the 
Society for the Utilization of Nuclear 
Energy in Shipbuilding and Shipping 
(Gesellschaft fuer Kernenergieverwer- 
tung in Schiffbau und Schiffahrt m.b.h.). 
The Society is in charge of the project. 

While technical and financial plans 
will not be complete before the end of 
this year, a Society spokesman said it is 
virtually certain the project will be un- 
dertaken without substantial changes in 
plans. 

The ship, a 16,000-dwt. bulk carrier, 
will be equipped with a 10,000-s.h.p. or- 
ganic-moderated reactor. The vessel, 
which will be used mainly for research 
rather than for commerce, will have ex- 
tensive laboratories, workshops, and in- 
strumentation. Ample accommodations 
for scientific and technical personnel will 
be available. 

The ship will be constructed so the mid- 
section containing the reactor can be 
easily replaced and other types of nuclear 
propulsion units tested under comparable 
conditions. 

Euratom will provide about 11.2 mil- 
lion Deutsche marks (4 marks=US$1) 
for the preliminary development work. 
It is not known to what extent the inter- 
national body will participate in the ship 
construction phase, expected to cost 
around 40 million Deutsche marks. 

According to a recent Euratom report, 
this project is one of nine similar ones 
on which work is in progress—five in 
Germany and one each in France, Italy, 
the Netherlands, and Belgium. The Ham- 
burg project is said to be the most ad- 
vanced.—U.S. Consulate General. 





Air France and SAS Support 
Export Expansion Program 


Two of Europe’s leading international 
airlines have undertaken to support the 
export expansion program, currently be- 
ing pressed forward under the leadership 
of the U.S. Department of Commerce. 

The Scandinavian Airlines System 
(SAS) has published an 8-page English- 
language pamphlet for business men com- 
ing to the United States. The pamphlet 
advertises the services available to inter- 
national traders by the Department of 
Commerce as well as U.S. Embassies and 
Consular Offices in European capitals. 

It highlights a map of the U.S.A. show- 
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ing the 33 Field Offices of the Department 
and describes some of the selling, buying, 
and investing information available. 

Air France has sponsored a “Visit 
U.S.A.” program, designed to give the 
European travel industry a broad and 
detailed picture of what a tourist’s life 
is like in the United States. The ex- 
hibit is on a 24-day, 12-city tour of 
Europe and has six U.S. travel organiza- 
tions participating. 





Two French Airlines 
To Effect Merger 


PARIS.—Two privately owned French 
airlines, Transports Aeriens Intercon- 
tinentaux (TAI) and Union Aeromari- 
time de Transport (UAT), have an- 
nounced plans to merge within 2 years. 

The companies will merge in order to 
operate more efficiently and to use to 
better advantage two route networks 
which basically complement each other. 

For the time being, the two companies 
will continue to operate their own aircraft 
under their own colors and will retain 
their respective centers of operation at 
Le Bourget (UAT) and Orly (TAI). 

In addition, they will continue to co- 
ordinate some activities under the al- 
ready existing pooling arrangement. 

TAI will double its present capitaliza- 
tion to match the investment in UAT of 
Chargeurs Reunis (UAT’s sole owner). 
TAI will then acquire UAT’s capital in- 
vestment, making Chargeurs Reunis 50 
percent owner of the company. 

A coordination committee, to be made 
up of the presidents, directors-general, 
and major officials of the two carriers, will 
handle the activities of the two airlines 
and prepare them for the merger. 

The merger will result in an airline, as 
yet unnamed, with a fleet of 39 aircraft, 
a joint route network of 190,000 kilo- 
meters which will serve 41 countries on 
five continents, a staff of 5,300 employ- 
ees, and installations covering 100,000 
square meters of covered surface at Orly 
and Le Bourget, as well as additional 
maintenance centers at Douala (now 
operated by UAT) and Tahiti (operated 
by TAI).—U.S. Embassy. 


Two Drydocks Inaugurated 
At Major Port in France 


MARSEILLE.—Two_ recently com- 
pleted drydocks, built at a cost of $16 
million, have been inaugurated here. 
They reinforce the city’s position as 
France’s principal ship repairing center. 

The facilities, which will supplant two 
floating docks now in service, bring to 
nine the number of docks available to the 
many ship repairing firms of Marseille. 
The other seven, built between 1871 and 
1913, have for 10 years been insufficient 
for the needs of the port. 

The smaller of the two new drydocks, 
No. 9, is 250 meters long, 37 meters 
wide, and 9 meters deep to the keel 
blocks. 

The larger of the two, No. 8, is 320 
meters long, 50 meters wide, and 12 
meters deep to the keel blocks. 

Dock No. 8 is capable of handling the 
largest ships afloat, including tankers of 
over 100,000 deadweight tons and the 
S.S. France (315 meters long), now in 
the final stages of completion. 

The ship repairing industry, in the 
context of the city’s economic future, 
appears promising. The industry di- 
rectly employs an estimated 4,000 work- 
ers; an additional 6,000 are engaged in 
indirectly related activities. 

It is generally accepted that 60 per- 
cent of all ship repairing in France is 
carried out in the Port of Marseille and 
its annexes; this brings in an annual vol- 
ume of business of $26 million. 


While traffic in the port of Marseille 
itself has not expanded appreciably in 
recent years, the oil annex of Lavera, 
some 20 miles west, is growing rapidly 
and offers a ready market for the services 
available at Marseille. 


Construction of the trans-European 
pipeline from Lavera to Strasbourg, be- 
gun early this year, and the possible 
building of an additional oil refinery 
nearby, are expected to lead to even 
faster growth in the petroleum trade in 
the next 5 to 10 years.—U.S. Consulate 
General. 





Collaboration .. . 
(Continued from page 25) 

steel castings when operating two shifts. 

Production schedule, under the pro- 
posal, would be increased to include 500 
tons of aluminum alloy castings and 500 
tons of magnesium and other nonferrous 
alloy castings per annum. Lands, elec- 
tricity supply, and transportation facil- 
ities, as well as raw materials, are avail- 
able, the company reports. 

The company estimates that, consider- 
ing existing production and proposed ex- 


pansion of nonferrous castings, annual 
sales would exceed $3 million and net 
profits would approximate 25 percent of 
the sales. 

Financial participation, not neces- 
sarily required, could be considered later. 
Technical assistance and know-how, 
training of Indian engineers at a U.S. 
plant and at the Indian plant, and use 
of patent names and trademarks for pay- 
ment of certain royalties on sales would 
be desired. 

Write to Microtec Castings Pvt., Ltd., 
P.O. Box 8, Madras 1, Madras State. 
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FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS 





Trade Leads for Hardware 
Developed at German Fair 


DUESSELDORF.—A total of 158 
trade leads, mostly export and/or agency 
opportunities, was developed at the re- 
cent International Household Goods and 
Hardware Fair in Cologne. 

Staff members of the U.S. Trade In- 
formation Center there interviewed ap- 
proximately 500 potential buyers, agents, 
visitors, and exhibitors. The interviews 
indicated a growing market in Germany 
for household goods and hardware. 

The increasing demand is attributed to 
rising income and to a tight labor sit- 
uation which, to some extent, can be eased 
by the use of labor saving devices such 
as dishwashing machines, household ap- 
pliances, and gardening tools. 

The number of companies exhibiting at 
the Fair, either directly or through West 
German representatives, rose from 10 
the previous year to 21. In addition, an 
increased number of U.S. subsidiaries 
was represented. 


Exhibitors Report Good Sales 


A Brooklyn manufacturer, who ex- 
hibited at the Fair for the first time, re- 
ported his sales of aluminum shovels, 
windows, and other finished aluminum 
goods has exceeded expectations. 

Although aluminum is produced in 
Germany in substantial quantities, he 
noted few, if any, of the aluminum goods 
of the type made by his company were 
displayed. 

A Pennsylvania manufacturer of elec- 
trical hedge trimmers said he appointed 
an agent 2 years ago to represent his 
product in West Germany; through the 
technique of trade promotion at fairs he 
reported, his agent increased the sale of 
the trimmers (which retail at $70 each) 
to 3,500 units in the first year. 

The manufacturer estimated his sales 
would increase to 5,000 next year and to 
10,000 in subsequent years. He plans to 
undertake a large sales campaign in 1962. 

The U.S. representative of a Swiss firm 
reported his principals recently concluded 
an agreement with a West German enter- 
prise for the delivery of 5,000 dishwash- 
ing machine units starting next January. 

He reported the market in Germany 





Italy’s unmanufactured tobacco exports 
totaled 15.4 million pounds in January- 
June 1961, a gain of 10% over the same 
period of 1960, according to the Foreign 
Agricultural Service. 

Italy imported 9.2 million pounds of 
leaf in the first half—mostly oriental- 
type leaf from Turkey, Yugoslavia, 
Greece, and Bulgaria. 
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for such machines is developing rapidly; 
he anticipates sales of approximately 
10,000 units in the coming year. 


Trade Fair Participation Urged 


Staff members of the Trade Informa- 
tion Center said they believe the chances 
of expanding sales of these products will 
be increased if U.S. industry is prepared 
to exhibit at selected international trade 
fairs. They suggested that trade as- 
sociations mount collective exhibits to 
keep the cost of individual displays at a 
minimum—U.S. Consulate General. 

Copies of the complete report of the 
operation of the Trade Information 
Center at the Fair are available on loan 
from the Business Services Division, 
Bureau of International Business Oper- 
ations, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C. 





U.S. Exhibit Wins Honors 
At Pacific Fair in Peru 


The U.S. exhibit at the recent second 
Pacific International Trade Fair in Lima 
was awarded top honors. 

This was announced by L. Edward 
Scriven, Director of the Office of Inter- 
national Trade Fairs (OITF), U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce. 

The exhibit, produced by OITF in 
cooperation with U.S. industry, was 
awarded the Fair’s only gold medal on 
October 28, the day before the event 
closed. 

Gold medals were also awarded to the 
U.S. exhibit’s manager and deputy man- 
ager, John U. McManus and Frank 
Rizzo, for their exemplification of the 
meaning of the Alliance for Progress. 

The U.S. exhibit was mounted in a 60,- 
000-square foot display area in the spa- 
cious fairgrounds. It contained U.S.- 
mademade products valued at nearly 
$500,000. 

Further information about the Fair is 
contained in FCW, Oct. 23, p. 37, and 
Sept. 18, p. 7. 





Germany Viewed as Market 
For Fire-Fighting Material 


DUESSELDORF.—A potential market 
for fire-fighting equipment, if adapted to 
West German tastes, exists in the Fed- 
eral Republic. 

This has been reported by visitors to 
Interschutz, the fire-fighting equipment 
fair held recently in Cologne. 

Fire-fighting apparatus, safety appli- 
ances, and radiation equipment, in gen- 
eral, and protective clothing, radiation 
measuring instruments, radiation protec- 
tion appliances, reflecting paints, and 
sprinkler systems, in particular seem 
promising because of a greater safety 
consciousness on the part of both govern- 
mental organizations and private firms in 
West Germany. 

This year’s fair provided a complete 
survey of protective clothing, services 
and devices, and fire-fighting equipment. 
Exhibits covered a display area of nearly 
10 acres; approximately 67,200 visitors, 
including 3,640 from 31 foreign countries 
attended. 

Interschutz consisted of 47 instructive 
displays erected by international or- 
ganizations, semi-governmental and gov- 
ernmental entities, and by 234 commer- 
cial exhibitors from 14 countries. Eleven 
U.S. firms were represented by West 
German or Swiss agents. 

A variety of protective clothing and 
devices, in addition to fire-fighting equip- 
ment, was on display, including fireproof 
construction materials, chemical fire ex- 
tinguishers, sprinkler systems, and arti- 
ficial respiration machines. 

Products of U.S. firms displayed in- 
cluded radiation measuring instruments, 
collapsible ladders, fire extinguishers, 
sprinkler systems, and building materials. 
Protective clothing, especially garments 
for fire-fighting, salvage, and rescue 
operations, and clothing used in labora- 
tories and reactor installations reportedly 
attracted special attention. 

Date of the next Interschutz has not 
been determined, but it is tentatively 
planned for 1964 or 1965. Exact dates 
will be published as soon as they are 
announced. 

Additional information about the next 
fair may be obtained from the Organiza- 
tion for the Promotion of German Fire 
Protection, Messe-und Ausstellungsgesell- 
schaft, Cologne, Germany, or the Ger- 
man-American Chamber of Commerce, 
Inc., 666 Fifth Ave., New York 19, 
N.Y.—U.S. Consulate General. 





Spain’s 1961 tobacco crop has been es- 
timated at about 72 million pounds, com- 
pared with 59 million a year ago, the 
Foreign Agricultural Service reports. 
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COMMODITY NEWS 





U.S. Exports of Toys, Dolls, Games 
Up 11.2%; Market Fluctuations Seen 


E XPORTS of toys, dolls, and games from the United States rose to a 
value of $5,818,579 in the Jan.-June 1961 period. The value of total 
shipments represented an 11.2% increase over the $5,231,770 exported 


for the comparable 1960 period. 


Although total exports increased, exports to the major markets of 


Canada and the United Kingdom declined. 
ever, occurred in sales to other markets. 


Important advances, how- 
U.S. exports to the EEC rose 


53.1%, to Venezuela 41%, and to Mexico 33.5%. 


Of the 7 U.S. export categories for 
toys, dolls, and games, the largest groups 
consisting of “toys and games, not else- 
where classified” and “plastic toys, n.e.c.” 
gained 13.7% and 15.6%, respectively. 
The 1961 shipments of toys and games 
were valued at $1.8 million, and plastic 
toys, $1.7 million. Largest percentage 
gains occurred in “metal toys, n.e.c.” and 
“mechanical toys, n.e.c.”—40.8% and 
30.3%. Metal toy purchases were valued 
at $661,400, mechanical toys, $217,000. 
A major decline of 23.7% occurred in 
shipments of “children’s wheel convey- 
ances, n.e.c.” Sales dropped from $689,- 
400 in the 1960 period to $525,950 in 
1961. 

The leading export classification “toys 
and games, n.e.c.” comprised 31.4% of 
the total value of first half 1961 exports, 
while the second largest export grouping 
“plastic toys, n.e.c.” represented 29.4%. 


Canadian, U.K. Sales Dip 


@ Although remaining by far the 
largest foreign market, Canadian pur- 
chases declined from 51.4% of U.S. toy 
exports in the first half of 1960, to 42.8% 
in 1961. U.S. exports were valued at 
$2.5 million in the first half of 1961 com- 
pared to $2.7 million for the 1960 period 
—a decrease of 7.3%. 

Exports to Canada of 8 of the 7 toy, 
doll, and game classifications increased 
in value—mechanical toys, 29.8% ($109,- 
800 to $141,960); dolls, 11.4% ($157,800 
to $175,820); and rubber toys, 12.3% 
($159,040 to $178,580). 

The largest export grouping that 
showed a decline was children’s wheel 
conveyances dropping from $403,760 for 
Jan.-June 1960 to $298,260 for 1961. Ex- 
ports of metal toys, plastic toys, and toys 
and games fell 14.2%, 18.4%, and 1.6%, 
respectively. 





Reports in the Commodity News 
department generally are prepared 
by the Business and Defense Serv- 
ices Administration (BDSA) in- 
industry divisions, based on dis- 
patches from U.S. Foreign Service 
posts and departmental research. 
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@ Sales to the United Kingdom, a 
large U.S. market for toys, decreased 
5.2% in the Jan-June period 1961, 
dropping from $298,420 to $282,960. 

Exports of dolls, mechanical toys, toys 
and games, and rubber toys rose 41.5%, 
131.3%, 71.5%, and 429.1%, respectively. 
Exports of plastic toys—the major ex- 
port item—declined 23% from $235,110 
in 1960 to $181,080 in 1961. 


Venezuelan, Mexican Sales Up 


@ Venezuela, the second largest export 
market, increased purchases of toys, 
dolls, and games from $422,790 for the 
first 6 months of 1960 to $596,270 for the 
like period of 1960. 

Toy and game exports had the largest 
increase—152.7%, from $97,570 to $246,- 
580, followed by dolls with a 174.4% gain 
from the $58,900 value of 1960 to $161,- 
630 of 1961. 

@ Mexico replaced South Africa as 
the fourth largest toy market in Jan.- 
June 1961. Mexican purchases were 
valued at $196,630 in the first half of 
1961 over the $147,250 total for the 1960 
period. 

Wheel conveyances became the largest 
toy export category with a 39.9% rise 
from $47,230 in 1960 to $66,080 in 1961. 

Mexican purchases of toys and games, 
n.e.c., had a substantial 45.2% increase. 
Purchases totaled $32,900 in first half of 
1961 compared to $22,660 for the 1960 
period. 


EEC, EFTA Purchases Mixed 


@ U.S. exports of toys, dolls, and 
games to the European Economic Com- 
munity (EEC) were valued at $477,786 
for Jan.-June 1961, an increase of 53.1% 
over the 1960 figure of $312,002. 

West Germany remained the largest 
purchaser, buying $195,650 or 40.9% of 
the total. 

The largest export group to the EEC, 
by far, was plastic toys. In the first 
half of 1961 U.S. exports of plastic toys 
were valued at $346,980, an increase of 
97.4% from the 1960 level. Plastic toys 
comprised 72.6% of all toys, dolls, and 
games exported to the EEC in 1961, 
in comparison with 56.3% for 1960. West 


Abrasive Product Output 
In Austria Increases 35% 


VIENNA.—Austrian production of 
abrasives in 1960 amounted to $6.2 mil- 
lion, an increase of about 35% over the 
1959 level of $4.6 million. Output this 
year is expected to be around $7.4 mil- 
lion, according to industry sources. Pro- 
duction exceeds domestic demands. 

The Austrian abrasive products indus- 
try is continuing to add capacity. It is 
also endeavoring to expand its export 
business which now accounts for about 
40% of production. U.S. abrasives man- 
ufacurers have some Austrian trade. 

The 1960 production of bonded abra- 
sive products accounts for more than 
90% of total Austrian abrasive products 
production. Output was 5,438 short tons 
valued at $5.7 million, compared with 
1959 production of 4,254 short tons 
valued at $4.2 million. It is estimated 
that 1961 production will approximate 
6,600 short tons valued at about $6.9 mil- 
lion. All but a fraction of the bonded 
abrasive production consists of artificial 
grinding wheels. There is practically no 
production of diamond grinding wheels. 

Coated abrasive production amounted 
to 27,200 reams valued at $503,830 in 
1960, a slight increase over 1959 totals 
of 27,100 reams valued at $484,600. 
Production this year is expected to show 
another small increase. 

Imports of bonded abrasives are con- 
fined to small quantities of special 


(See Abrasives, page 40) 





Germany was the major market for plas- 
tic toys, purchasing $173,410 or 50% of 
the total EEC exports. 

The second largest toy export com- 
modity to the EEC was “toys and games, 
n.e.c.” valued at $90,930 in 1961 with 
Italy becoming the largest market. This 
classification represented 19% of total 
EEC toy purchases in Jan.-June 1961. 
Italy’s purchases in this classification 
totaled $27,140 in 1961, an increase of 
136.8% from the 1960 level. 

EEC purchases of dolls decreased 
38.1% from $27,650 in 1960 to $17,120 
in 1961. 

@ Purchases of toys, dolls, and games 
by the European Fair Trade Association 
(EFTA) in Jan.-June 1961 amounted to 
$546,620, a 5.3% decrease from the com- 
parable 1960 figure. However, EFTA 
purchases of U.S. wheel conveyances, 
toys, and games, and rubber toys all in- 
creased—222.7%, 27.2%, and 38.2%, re- 
spectively. 

Detailed statistics are available upon 
request from Consumer Durable Divi- 
sion, BDSA, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D.C. 
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Market for Nonferrous 
Metals Opens in India 


A $20 million loan to the Government 
of India for the purchase of the non- 
ferrous metals copper, aluminum, and 
zine was recently signed, according to an 
announemment by the Development 
Loan Fund. U.S. producers of non- 
ferrous metals may arrange for sales 
of these materials through Indian pur- 
chasers who have been licensed by the 
Indian Government. 

The copper will be procured mainly in 
the form of wire and bars; the aluminum 
chiefly in wire rods and ingots; and the 
zine mainly in bars and rods. Some 
imports of oxides and sulfides to be used 
in paintmaking are also contemplated 
under the DLF loan. 

The nonferrous metals to be pro- 
cured will be used in the manufacture 
of electrical equipment such as trans- 
formers, motors, generators, switchgear, 
and overhead railroad lines; of machin- 
ery components for the chemical, sugar, 
tea, paper, automobile, and _ storage- 
battery industries; of alloys and alloy 
products; and of metal-based paints 
needed to protect surfaces from India’s 
extreme climatic conditions. Some of 
the zine will be used for galvanizing. 

Commodities which have been or are 





Exports of Steel Forgings 
From United States Down 


U.S. exports of rough and semifinished 
carbon, alloy, and stainless steel forg- 
ings in 1960 were higher than in the 
previous 3 years but the trend through 
August this year is down. 

The 1960 exports, at a value of $11.9 
million, totaled 32,088 net tons. In the 
Jan.-Aug. 1961 period, exports totaled 
16,995 net tons at a value of $6.5 million, 
according to U.S. Bureau of the Census 
figures. The U.S. exports include smooth 
forged, annealed, and shell die bars; 
clip plates; cogs; crank pins; crank- 
shafts; die blocks; and drawplates, end 
plates, engine parts, forged flanges, 
grinding balls, gun forgings, tappet 
blanks, and rough forged jet blades. 

Canada, our principal market for steel 
forgings has taken about half of the car- 
bon steel forgings and one-fourth to one- 
third of the alloy and stainless steel forg- 
ings in the last 5 years. Smaller quanti- 
ties are shipped to over 40 countries. 

Steel forgings are also exported as 
component parts for automobiles, ships, 
and parts thereof. It is difficult to esti- 
mate the exports of forgings in manu- 
factured and semimanufactured prod- 
ucts but a substantial tonnage is sold 
abroad. 
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being licensed (FCW, 6/26, p. 18) in 
addition to nonferrous metals at the 
present time would include: styrene 
monomer, phenol, and celullose acetate 
butyrate; auto components and truck 
spares, calcined petroleum coke, sulphur, 
wood pulp, synthetic rubber, tire cord 
yarn, and carbon black. 

@ A list of the eligible Indian licensees 
may be obtained from BDSA, U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D.C. Write to either the Copper Division, 
the Aluminum and Magnesium Division, 
or the Miscellaneous Metals and Min- 
erals Division of the above agency. 





U.S. Table Flatware 
Exports Rise 44.5% 


U.S. exports of table flatware totaled 
$701,645 for the first 6 months of 1961 
—an increase of 44.5% over the same 
period 1960, as shipments to most coun- 
tries expanded. 

U.S. exports of table flatware are re- 
corded in 5 different metal-content cate- 
gories. Exports in the most important 
category “iron and steel (including stain- 
less and plated with nonprecious 
metals)” increased 84.7%. Shipments 
rose from $190,808 in Jan.-June 1960, to 
$352,493 in the comparable 1961 period. 

Exports of silverplated flatware, the 
next most important category dollarwise, 
rose 9.5% to a 6-month value of $206,678. 

Sterling silver flatware exports in- 
creased from $66,693 to $79,724, while ex- 
ports of nonferrous metals, except pre- 
cious flatware, increased from $35,693 to 
$60,492. 


Ireland, Canada Lead 


Ireland did not purchase any flatware 
in the first 6 months of 1960 but became 
the principal market in 1961 with pur- 
chases totaling $121,730. 

Canada, the leading market in Jan.- 
June 1960 with purchases of $129,458, 
dropped to second place in 1961 as U.S. 
exports of $111,562 declined 13.8%. The 
Canadian market purchased all types of 
flatware. Iron and steel flatware (stain- 
less steel) amounted to $69,630; and non- 
ferrous metals, except precious, $28,430. 

The Philippines and the United King- 
dom with purchases of $79,548 and 
$74,619, respectively, were the third and 
fourth largest markets for flatware in 
1961. Their Jan.-June 1960 purchases 
had been $7,193 and $15,398, respectively. 
The Philippines purchased primarily sil- 
verplated flatware in 1961 (88.7% of 
total purchases) while U.K. purchases 
(65.7%) consisted primarily of stainless 
steel flatware. 

Mexico increased its purchases by 
25.9%, from $388,739 to $48,777. The 
primary increase came in silverplated 





COMMODITY NEWS 


S. Africa To Produce 
Synthetic Diamonds 


A factory to produce synthetic dia- 
mond grit was recently opened by De 
Beers Consolidated Mines, Ltd., near 
Springs, Johannesburg, South Africa. 
The De Beers subsidiary is named Ultra 
High Pressure Units, Ltd., according to 
the U.S. Consulate General, Johannes- 
burg. The Societe Miniere du Beceka, 
the world’s largest producer of competi- 
tive natural crushing bort, is interested 
indirectly in the enterprise. 

Capacity of the new synthetic diamond 
plant reportedly is around 1 million 
carats a year, with the possibility of ex- 
pansion later to 3-4 million carats if 
market conditions warrant. The factory 
contains 75 hydraulic presses designed to 
work at 100,000 atm. pressure. 

Synthetic diamond grit produced by 
the new factory will be available in the 
United States early in 1962, through 
Engelhard Hanovia, Inc., Newark, N.J. 

In the United States, the General Elec- 
tric Co. has synthesized diamonds and 
has been in commercial production since 
1957. The new De Beers synthetic dia- 
mond will compete directly with the 
General Electric manmade diamond, as 
well as with natural crushing bort. 

The domestic and foreign synthetic 
diamond produced to date in commercial 
quantities has been relatively small in 
size—not much larger than a grain of 
sand. Natural and synthetic diamond 
grit is used as an abrasive, primarily in 
the manufacture of bonded diamond- 
grinding wheels. 

U.S. imports of natural crushing bort 
and diamond powder declined from 9 
million carats in 1956 to 5.6 million in 
1959. The 1960 imports totaled 7.7 mil- 
lion carats according to U.S. Bureau of 
the Census figures. These imports in- 
clude sizable quantities for the U.S. 
stockpile as well as material that is later 
reexported. 





Italian cheese imports were up 13% 
to 41 million pounds in the first 6 months 
of this year, the Foreign Agricultural 
Service reports. 

The major suppliers were Switzerland, 
West Germany, Austria, Denmark, and 
France. 





flatware—from $3,023 to $15,504. 

Venezuela, the second most important 
market in 1960, with purchases of $55,- 
703, declined to fifth position in 1961. 
Shipments, however, fell only about $1,- 
000 to $54,834. 

Detailed statistics on U.S. exports of 
table flatware for the first 6 months of 
1961, compared to the 1960 period by 
country, are available from Consumer 
Durables Division, BDSA, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 
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First Mexican Exports 
Of Motorscooters Made 


The Mexican firm Moto Islo, of Sal- 
tillo, Coahuila, recently began to export 
motorscooters to the United States, ac- 
cording to the U. S. Consulate General, 
Monterrey. The company is reported to 
be making a survey in other world areas 
to determine the market for its scooters. 
This export drive is in all probability 
spurred by Mexican Government meas- 
ures to stimulate exports by granting 
reductions in income taxes and export 
duties (FCW, 10/23, p. 29). 

Moto Islo’s first exports of 100 scoot- 
ers went to a firm in Austin, Texas. 
Arrangements have also been concluded 
with other U.S. firms as the manufac- 
turer hopes to find a substantial U.S. 
market. 

Since 1957, when the firm became 
Mexico’s pioneer producer of motorscoot- 
ers, output has increased to 150 units 
a month. Meanwhile, the company began 
manufacturing motorbikes and is now 
producing 400 units monthly. Sometime 
in 1962 production of a heavy motorcycle 
is planned. 


Some Imports Decline 

Stepped-up Mexican production of 
motorscooters has been aided by Govern- 
ment action instituted in May 1960 to 
limit imports of motorcycles and motor- 
scooters, particularly those weighing 150 
kg. (330.7 Ib.) or less. 

Imports of complete units dropped 
from 4,278 units valued at $1 million in 
1957 to 947 units at $348,600 in 1960, 
according to official Mexican trade statis- 
tics. Imports decreased 78% in number 
of units and 65% in value. For 1959 (the 
first full year for which imports were 
classified by vehicle weight), imports of 
motorcycles and motorscooters weighing 
150 kg. and less totaled 136 units. In 
1960, only 84 units were imported. By 
contrast, Mexican imports of heavier 
motorcycles and motorscooters increased 
from 463 units in 1959 to 863 units in 
1960. 

Imports of complete units from the 
United States account for only a small 
percentage of total Mexican imports of 
motorcycles and motorscooters. In 1960 
the United States supplied 76 units (8% 
of the total) valued at $86,820. On the 
other hand, Japan in 1960 emerged as 
Mexico’s principal source of supply, ac- 
counting for 388 units with a value of 
$94,570. Other important suppliers were 
second-ranking Great Britain (199 units, 
$88,910) and Germany (136 units, $54,- 
870). Although all 4 principal suppliers 
showed gains over 1959 shipments to 
Mexico, imports from all but Japan were 
drastically reduced from 1957 levels. 

In contrast to the decline in imports of 
complete vehicles, Mexican imports of 
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parts and accessories (including tires and 
innertubes but excluding sidecars) in- 
creased from $445,570 in 1959 to $613,- 
670 in 1960. Of the 1960 total, Italy sup- 
plied $266,290 (43%); Germany, $128,- 
850 (21%); the United States, $100,135 
(16%); and Japan $82,160 (13%). 

Statistics on Mexico’s imports of 
motorcycles, motorseooters, motor-tri- 
cycles, and parts and accessories for the 
period 1957-60 are available by com- 
modity and country of origin from Con- 
sumer Durables Division, BDSA, U.S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D.C. 





U.S. Major Household 
Appliance Exports Dip 


U.S. exports of major household ap- 
pliances amounted to $58.6 million for 
the first 6 months of 1961—a decrease 
of 8% from the $64 million for the first 
half of 1960. 


Smaller exports of household electric 
refrigerators were principally respon- 
sible for the drop. Exports during Jan.- 
June 1961 totaled $20.8 million, down 
$1.4 million from the corresponding 
period of 1960. Refrigerators accounted 
for about 35% of total exports of major 
household appliances in both periods. 

Of the 25 categories of appliance ex- 
ports, 16 showed decreases which ranged 
from 4% to 23%. Appliances showing 
an improved trade position in the first 
half of 1961 compared with 1960 (in 
parentheses) were vacuum cleaners, $2.1 
million ($1.8 million) and dishwashers, 
$2 million ($1.9 million). 

A tabulation showing Jan.-June 1960 
and 1961 world exports of individual 
appliances is available from Consumer 
Durables Division, BDSA, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 





Green Coffee Imports 
Of United States Up 


U.S. imports of green coffee inched up 
8.8% in quantity and 7.1% in value in 
August, compared to imports in the 
previous month. August imports totaled 
235 million pounds, valued at $77 million, 
compared with 216 million pounds valued 
at $72 million in July. 

The 8-month 1961 imports totaled 1,963 
million pounds, valued at $651 million, 
compared to 1,910 million pounds valued 
at $664 million in the 1960 period. This 
resulted in an increase of 2.8% in quan- 
tity and a decrease of 2% in value. 

Detailed statistics on quantity and 
value of U.S. imports of green coffee, by 
country of origin, are available from 
Food Industries Division, BDSA, U.S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D.C. 


European Output of Copper 
Mill Products Sets Record 


Production of brass mill products in 
4 European countries—all important 
suppliers for the U.S. market—has been 
at a record level in the first half of 1961. 

The combined output of the United 
Kingdom, France, West Germany, and 
Switzerland is at an annual rate of about 
2.5 billion pounds, up 7% from the 1960 
figure, according to official figures. U.S. 
output is expected to total 2 billion 
pounds this year. 

Copper wire and cable produced by 
these 4 countries is at an annual rate 
aggregating 1.6 billion pounds in 1961, 
up 15% from the preceding year. This 
is about equal to the estimated 1961 out- 
put of U.S. copper wire mills. 

The United Kingdom and West Ger- 
many are by far the major West Euro- 
pean producers of brass mill and copper 
wire mill products. The 1961 U.K. out- 
put of brass mill products, at an annual 
rate of 1.1 billion pounds, is about equal 
to that of a year ago. Copper wire mil] 
production, however, is down somewhat 
from 1960 and has been exceeded in 3 
prior years. 

West German production this year, on 
the other hand, is far in excess of any 
previous year, particularly for copper 
wire. 





Abrasives ... 

(Continued from page 38) 
grades, types, and sizes which cannot be 
economically produced in Austria. The 
United States has only a small share of 
this market, limited to types not availa- 
ble elsewhere. 


U.S. Sales Inch Up 


Imports of coated abrasives play a 
major role in meeting domestic require- 
ments. While coated abrasives from the 
United States are more competitive than 
U.S. bonded abrasives on the Austrian 
market, only about 15% of total coated 
abrasive imports are obtained from this 
country.—U.S. Embassy. 

U.S. exports of coated abrasives to 
Austria in the first 7 months of 1961 
were $90,150 or at a monthly rate of 
about $12,900. At this level, exports for 
1961 would total about $150,000, a new 
high. U.S. shipments in 1960, the 
former high, amounted to $105,680, ac- 
cording to U.S. Bureau of the Census 
figures. 





U.S. exports of dry beans in the year 
ending in August were down 48% from 
the previous marketing year, according 
to the Foreign Agricultural Service. 

Exports dropped to 1.8 million 100- 
pound bags from 3.5 million a year ear- 
lier. Shipments of all types except red 
kidneys and other colored beans declined. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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U.S. Yule Tree Ornament 
Imports in Major Rise 


U.S. imports of glass Christmas tree 
ornaments for the first 8 months of 
1961 increased 127% in quantity and 
50% in value over the comparable 1960 
period. Imports totaled 867,801 gross 
valued at $1,394,396 in the Jan.-Aug. 
1961 period, compared to 382,125 gross 
valued at $929,273 for the 1960 period. 

Imports of glass Christmas tree 
ornaments are classified into groups by 
value—less than $7.50 a gross and over 
$7.50 a gross. 

Ornaments valued at less than $7.50 
per gross totaled 826,825 gross valued 
at $862,015 in 1961, while imports 
valued at over $7.50 per gross totaled 
40,976 gross valued at $532,381. About 
95% of the total quantity of imported 
glass ornaments are valued at less than 
$7.50 per gross. Valuewise, however, 
these ornaments represent only about 





Venezuelan Photographic 
Product Imports Decline 


Venezuela instituted a series of ex- 
change controls in 1960 which is a princi- 
pal reason for the 18.6% decline in photo- 
graphic product imports compared with 
1959. The 1960 imports were valued at 
$6,038,111, compared with $7,413,087 in 
1959, according to official statistics. 

The United States continues to be the 
principal supplier, 57%, slightly less 
than in 1959, followed by West Germany 
with 21%, a small increase over 1959. 
Other suppliers were Japan, the United 
Kingdom, Belgium, and Switzerland. 

Decreases were recorded in 16 of the 
20 import classifications. Sensitized 
photographic paper, other than blue 
print, valued at $1.18 million in 1960, 
was only a little ahead of the 1959 total 
of $1.17 million. The United States fur- 
nished $661,100 and West Germany 
$376,600, slight increases over 1959. 

Foreign purchases of unexposed mo- 
tion picture film increased from $539,300 
in 1959 to $637,400 in 1960, of which the 
United States shipped $488,100. Other 
suppliers were West Germany and 
Belgium. 

The only other item which made a 
major increase was photographic plates, 
jumping from $147,500 in 1959 to $318,- 
200 in 1960. Here again the United 
States was the principal source, fur- 
nishing 69.3% of total imports. 

Details on Venezuela’s imports of 
photographic products for 1959 and 1960 
are available from Scientific, Photogra- 
phie and Business Equipment Division, 
BDSA, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C. 
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60% of total imports with 40% of the 
total value (5% of total quantity) being 
represented by imports classified at over 
$7.50 a gross. 


Japanese Supplies Higher 

Japan supplied the majority of the 
Christmas tree ornaments imported in 
the 1961 period at less than $7.50 per 
gross (75% of the total), at an average 
value of 67¢ per gross. The 1961 im- 
ports from Japan increased substantially 
over 1960 as the average price per gross 
declined. Imports valued at less than 
$7.50 per gross totaled 633,462 gross 
valued at $416,856 for the first 8 months 
of 1961, compared to 233,906 gross 
valued at $193,305 for the 1960 period. 
The average price per gross, however, 
has declined from 83¢ per gross in 1960 
to 67¢ per gross in 1961. 

West Germany is the second principal 
supplier of Christmas tree ornaments 
valued at less than $7.50 per gross. 
German imports, however, represent 
less than 2% of total imports. In the 
first 8 months of 1961, imports in this 
category totaled 12,223 gross valued at 
$62,088, compared to 17,965 gross 
valued at $74,667. The average price 
per gross of ornaments imported from 
Germany in this category increased 
from $4.16 to $5.14 in 1961. 

Imports of glass ornaments valued at 
more than $7.50 per gross declined 
slightly. These totaled 40,976 gross 
valued at $532,381 in the first 8 months of 
1961, compared to 41,967 gross valued 
at $483,355 in 1960. The majority 
(81%) of the Christmas tree ornaments 
valued at over $7.50 per gross imported 
in the 1961 period were purchased from 
West Germany, at an average value of 
$12.14 a gross. 

Statistics of U.S. imports of glass 
Christmas tree ornaments for the 
periods Jan.-Aug. 1960 and 1961 may 
be obtained from Consumer Durables 
Division, BDSA, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 





Peruvian Market for U.S. 
Gas Appliances Expands 


LIMA.—Sales of gas cooking ranges 
in Peru are expected to amount to almost 
3,000 units in 1961. This represents a 
15% increase over the 1960 level and 
more than double 1959 sales. Gas ap- 
pliances are not produced in Peru. 

The United States is the principal sup- 
plier of gas ranges to Peru. Exports in 
Jan.-Aug. 1961 totaled 1,790 units, val- 
ued at $151,357, compared to 1,096 units, 
valued at $119,252, for the 1960 period, 
according to U.S. Bureau of the Census 
figures. 

Although severe competition is ex- 
pected from electrical and kerosene ap- 


(See Appliances, page 42) 


COMMODITY NEWS 


Australian Aluminum 
Production Advances 


Bauxite production statistics for 1959 
and 1960 and extensive foreign invest- 
ment in primary aluminum facilities pro- 
vide a basis for optimism in this sector of 
the Australian economy. 

Australian production of bauxite to- 
taled 14,985 long tons, in the calendar 
year 1959. In 1960, production rose 373% 
for a total of 70,881 long tons, according 
to the U.S. Embassy, Canberra. Of the 
additional production, 32,000 tons came 
from the Weipa deposit in Queensland 
and 30,910 tons from Western Australia. 
Japan was the principal market for Aus- 
tralian bauxite, as of June 1961. 

Imports of aluminum pig and ingot 
totaled 26,209 short tons from July 1959 
to June 1960. The major part of this 
total, 22,181 tons, was supplied by Can- 
ada, according to official Australian trade 
figures. The United States supplied 3,814 
short tons. Australia’s large primary 
aluminum imports, low per-capita use of 
aluminum products, and vast bauxite re- 
serves account for the interest foreign 
aluminum companies have shown in Aus- 
tralia. 


Participation by U.S. Firms 


A U.S. company, Kaiser Aluminum & 
Chemical Corp., and an Australian firm, 
Consolidated Zinc Corp., Ltd., have 
formed a subsidiary to develop an inte- 
grated aluminum industry in Australia 
and New Zealand, according to the U.S. 
Consulate General, Melbourne. The sub- 
sidiary has also expanded into the fabri- 
eating field. It is estimated they now 
control about 50% of all Australian 
aluminum fabrication. For primary 
capacity, the firm intends to expand the 
existing smelter at Bell Bay, Tasmania, 
from 12,500 tons a year to an eventual 
40-45,000 tons. It also plans to build a 
smelter at Invercargill, New Zealand, 
with an annual capacity of 120,000 tons. 

Another U.S. aluminum producer, 
Aluminum Company of America, recently 
participated in the formation of an Aus- 
tralian subsidiary company. The U.S. 
parent firm owns 51% of the new com- 
pany and 8 Australian mining companies 
hold the remainder. Their announced 
plans call for an integrated aluminum 
operation. A smelter, to be built at Point 
Henry, Victoria, will have an _ initial 
capacity of 40,000 long tons a year. 

Through these expansion plans, capac- 
ity to produce aluminum ingot will rise 
from the present 12,500 tons a year (Bell 
Bay) to 205,000 tons a year by the mid- 
60’s. Thus, Australia will not only 
move into a position of self-sufficiency 
in bauxite mining and aluminum-ingot 
production in the next few years, but will 
probably become a strong competitive 
source in the international markets. 


4) 
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Construction To Begin 
On Ceylon Steel Plant 


COLOMBO.—The Ceylon Steel Cor- 
poration is being set up as a new State 
corporation to implement and operate 
the country’s iron and steel project. Ob- 
jectives of the corporation are to mine 
and smelt iron ore and manufacture and 
sell iron and steel products. Clearing 
of the site for construction of the plant 
has already begun. 

Initial capital of 80 million rupees 
(4.76 rupees=US$1) for stage 1 of the 
new venture, to be established under the 
State Industrial Corporations Act, was 
recently provided by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Stage 1 of the iron and steel project 
provides for installation of a merchant 
bar and rod mill which will use imported 
billets. The mill is to have an annual 





Ecuadoran Photo Purchases 
Show Slight Increase 


Ecuador’s imports of photographic 
products were valued at $330,307 in 
1960, a slight rise over the 1959 total 
of $296,104, according to official figures. 

The United States is the leading sup- 
plier of imports but furnished only 47.9% 
in 1960, a drop from its 51.7% share of 
the market in 1959. West Germany in- 
creased its trade from 20.2% in 1959 to 
24% in 1960. Other suppliers were Bel- 
gium, 12.6%, and the United Kingdom, 
8.1%. 

“Other photographic film” continues 
to be the leading import item, totaling 
$82,130. The United States furnished 
$44,800, a 18% increase over 1959. 
Shipments from West Germany increased 
from $13,100 in 1959 to $17,500 in 1960. 
United Kingdom trade was about the 
same as in 1959 but imports from Bel- 
gium declined 52.1%. 

Foreign purchase of sensitized photo- 
graphic paper increased 12.8% to a 
value of $77,300 in 1960, compared with 
$60,500 for 1959. There were 4 principal 
suppliers—West Germany 44.7%, the 
United States 22.6%, the United King- 
dom 13.4%, and Belgium 11.5%. 

Imports of x-ray film declined as a 
result of smaller shipments from the 
United States. Belgium and the United 
Kingdom increased their share of the 
market. Motion picture projector im- 
ports were about double 1959, with about 
77% coming from the United States. 

Statistics showing Ecuador’s imports 
of photographic products, by commodity 
classification, are available from Scien- 
tific, Photographic and Business Equip- 
ment Division, BDSA, U.S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 
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productive capacity of 25,000 tons of 
rolled products such as rounds, flats, 
squares, small angles, tees, and channels, 
and about 10,000 tons of wire rods. 

Stage 2 of the project provides for in- 
stallation of a furnace for converting 
local scrap iron, supplemented with im- 
ported pig iron, into steel for the rolling 
mill. The cost is estimated at 65.7 
million rupees. 

Stage 3 calls for installation of a blast 
furnace for production of pig iron using 
local iron ore and charcoal. The cost of 
this stage is estimated at 24.5 million ru- 
pees, bringing the total cost of the inte- 
grated iron and steel works to 158.4 mil- 
lion rupees, exclusive of the land, land 
developments, and housing. 

These 3 stages are a reversal of the 
usual procedure to set up an integrated 
iron and steel works. The Ministry of 
Industries gave several basic reasons 
for commencing with the rolling mill and 
working backward through steelmaking 
to pig iron production. It is recognized 
that establishing an integrated iron and 
steel works in one stage would strain 
the local resources of capital investment, 
construction firms, technical experts, and 
skilled personnel. Starting with the 
rolling mill, operated on imported billets, 
will enable construction work to be 
phased out, operating personnel to be 
trained, raw material surveys to be com- 
pleted, and the most suitable process of 
manufacture adopted. Financing will 
also be simpler.—U.S. Embassy. 


Steel Imports To Drop 


Ceylon depends entirely upon imported 
steel for her steel supply. According to 
the latest statistics available from the 
British Iron and Steel Federation, Cey- 
lon imported 60,000 tons of ingots, and 
semifinished and rolled products in 1959, 
and nearly 57,000 tons in 1958. In both 
years the heaviest shipments came from 
sources in the United Kingdom and Bel- 
gium. U.K. shipments amounted to 35,- 
000 tons in 1959 and close to 32,000 tons 
in 1958. Belgium shipments were 13,500 
tons in 1959 and 10,000 tons in 1958. 

U.S. exports to Ceylon, although very 
small, rose from a value of $10,000 
(equivalent to about 65 tons) in 1958 to 
$71,000 in 1959 (465 tons) and $80,000 
in 1960 (530 tons), according to the U.S. 
Bureau of the Census. 

Since Ceylon is a minor market for 
American steel, the impact of the new 
plant on U.S. exports will be small. Al- 
though imports of certain sizes and 
grades of steel products will continue 
after completion of the iron and steel 
works, purchases from abroad will be at 
a reduced level. 





U.S. exports of variety meats in Janu- 
ary-August were 80.6 million pounds— 
5.7 million above the record rate of the 
same period of 1960, the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service has reported. 


Cotton Manufacture 
Rises In Belgium 


BRUSSELS.—Belgian cotton industry 
officials are optimistic about the future, 
as a result of orders booked so far this 
year. Activity in both the spinning and 
weaving sectors continued high in the 
first half of 1961. The 1961 monthly pro- 
duction was 9% above the averages for 
1959 but showed an increase of less than 
1% over 1960 levels. 


The Netherland market continues to 
absorb almost 66% of total Belgian yarn 
exports. Belgian cotton spinners, how- 
ever, have lost some ground in the Scan- 
dinavian markets, especially in Sweden 
and Norway, where Portugal is offering 
yarn at competitive prices. 

Leading exports to the United States 
in fiscal year 1961 included clothing of 
woven fabrics, carded yarn fabrics, and 
table damask. Total U.S. imports of 
cotton textile manufactures from Bel- 
gium were $6.4 million in 1959, $6.3 mil- 
lion in 1960, and through August 1961 
have totaled $3.8 million. 


To find new outlets, the Belgian in- 
dustry has sent teams over the world and 
has obtained a few trial orders. It is 
too early to judge, however, whether 
these efforts will be successful. Further- 
more, to develop possibilities within the 
Common Market, Belgium has placed 
more emphasis on the German market, 
which has seemed to react rather favor- 
ably. 

Belgian spinning mills used 1.5 million 
spindles to produce about 100,000 tons of 
yarn in 1960, compared to 2.2 million 
spindles to produce a prewar maximum 
of 75,000 tons of yarn, according to the 
Belgian Spinners Association. The re- 
port also indicates that the Belgian cot- 
ton spinning industry, which has in- 
creased its output by around 30% com- 
pare to prewar levels, is now able to 
cover present domestic requirements and 
export 20% of its production.—U.S. Em- 
bassy. 





Appliances .. . 

(Continued from page 41) 
pliances in principal consuming areas, 
intensive promotional efforts should re- 
sult in a continually expanding gas ap- 
pliance market. Suggested promotional 
efforts include sales without down pay- 
ments and extensive advertising in news- 
papers, and on radio and TV. 

American gas-fired cooking stoves and 
ranges have an excellent reputation for 
quality but are facing growing competi- 
tion from European sources, principally 
on a price basis. U.S. exporters are 
now reported to be in a position to meet 
credit terms granted by foreign com- 
petitors.—U.S. Embassy. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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U.K. Imports of Cotton 
Gray Cloth From U.S. Up 


MANCHESTER.—Increased ship- 
ments of U.S. cotton gray cloth to the 
United Kingdom, from 10.1 million 
square yards in 1960 to 14.5 million 
square yards in the first 6 months of 
1961, is indicative of the demand that 
has existed for good cloth. Prospects 
for the last 6 months of 1961 may not be 
as promising. 

American cloth is acknowledged by 
converters to have the advantage of be- 
ing better woven and, therefore, more 
desirable for conversion than is cloth 
from many other countries where sup- 
plies have been purchased. 

The trend the first 6 months of 1961 
was for heaviest shipments in the first 
quarter followed by a decline in the 
second quarter. This was true not only 
for U.S. cotton gray cloth but also for 
shipments from Spain, Portugual, Yugo- 
slavia, and other countries. 

Early in 1961 there was a tendency 
to build up stocks of imported cloth in 
the United Kingdom because of an in- 
sufficient supply and late deliveries of 
cloth from domestic mills. Business, 
however, has since declined. 

Now the tendency is toward stock re- 
duction, particularly in view of credit 
restrictions. Converters’ bookings of 
new business in gray cloth in the second 
quarter 1961 were lower than in the first 
quarter and well below those in the cor- 
responding period of 1960. As a result, 
converters’ unsold commitments were re- 
duced and are reported to be lower than 
at any time since the end of 1958. 


Trade Recession 


The cotton textile industry of the 
United Kingdom has had to curtail pro- 
duction through shortage of new busi- 
ness. In the general atmosphere of re- 
cession in the cotton textile trade, it is 
impossible to calculate the degree of de- 
mand for cloth from those countries 
whose goods are dutiable at 174%% ad 
valorem. These countries include the 
United States and all other countries 
not members of the British Common- 
wealth and the European Free Trade 
Association. 

There seems to be no reason to antici- 
pate, however, that interest in U.S. gray 
cloth will decline any more than in 
cloth from other non-Commonwealth 
sources. The quality factor, as already 
mentioned, seems an indisputable ad- 
vantage.—U.S. Consulate. 





Ceylon’s rice imports in January-June 
1961 were down 37% from the first half 
of 1960, according to the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service. 
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Turkish Made Window Glass 
On the Market 


The Cayirova Glass Factory, a 
new Turkish plant, has introduced 
its first products on the market, ac- 
cording to Consumer Durables Divi- 
sion, BDSA. 

Annual production capacity of the 
factory, recently completed at a 
cost of about $11.1 million, is re- 
ported to be 7.5 million sq. m. (37,- 
500 tons) of 2-mm.-thick window 
glass. Annual domestic window 
glass consumption amounts to 15,000 
tons so that more than half of the 
factory production can be exported. 
The sales price of Cayirova window 
glass will be 10% less than imported 
window glass, according to reports. 

Turkey is not an export market for 
U.S. sheet glass and represents a 
very small export market for other 
types of flat glass. U.S. export of 
flat glass to Turkey in 1960 
amounted to $41,878. Shipments 
consisted of the following: plate 
glass, $2,683; laminated, $37,473; 
colored, $328; and flat glass, n.e.c., 
$1,394. 
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U.S. Silver Exports Jump 


U.S. exports of silver in ore, base 
bullion and refined bullion (excluding 
U.S. and foreign coin) increased in 1960 
to the highest level since 1947. In the 
first 7 months of this year, exports are 
running considerably higher than in 
1960. 

Shipments totaled 26,593,000 troy 
ounces in 1960, compared with 9,180,000 
in 1959, and 2,732,000 in 1958. During 
January through July 1961, exports of 
silver totaled 23,949,000 troy ounces. 

More than 60% of the 1961 exports 
went to the European market, princi- 
pally the United Kingdom, France, and 
West Germany. About 10% was shipped 
to Japan and the remainder to Western 
Hemisphere countries. In 1960 nearly 
75%. was shipped to Europe and about 
17% to Japan. 





U.S. Copper Exports Off 


U.S. exports of refined copper sagged 
to 20,000 short tons in August, the low- 
est since the strike months of early 1960. 
Exports to West Germany, which had 
averaged 8,200 tons a month in the first 
7 months of 1961, dropped to 3,500 tons 
in August. Shipments to the United 
Kingdom fell from a 7,400-ton average 
to 1,900 tons and those to Japan from 
6,100 tons to 4,300 tons. 

Exports of copper scrap, which had 
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Japan's Permanent Magnet 
Production Accelerates 


TOKYO.—Japanese permanent magnet 
production jumped 57% in 1960 to keep 
pace with the expanding electronics in- 
dustry. Future growth of the electronics 
industry is forecast at an annual rate of 
11% through 1963 and at 17% from 1963 
to 1964, according to the Japanese Min- 
ister of International Trade and In- 
dustry. 


Production of permanent magnets 
reached 7.5 million pounds, valued at 
$12.9 million, in 1960—up 2.7 million 
pounds or 57% over 1959. Cast (alnico) 
magnets accounted for about 90% of 
total output and hard ferrite (ceramic) 
magnets, 10%. 


Domestic consumption of high-quality 
alnico and ceramic magnets is satisfied 
by local production. Consumption of 
alnico magnets is as follows: loudspeak- 
ers 52%, electrical measuring instru- 
ments 16%, generators 15%, toys 7%, 
dynamo lamps 4%, communications 
equipment 2%, and other industries 4%. 
The pattern of ceramic magnet con- 
sumption includes: dynamo lamps 49%, 
toys 13%, tools 4%, loudspeakers 3%, 
communications equipment 3%, electrical 
measuring instruments 3%, and other in- 
dustries 21%. 


Some Imports Possible 


For the past few years, the Japanese 
have not imported permanent magnets. 
Exports currently account for 2-3% of 
domestic production. Principal markets 
are: Hong Kong, Republic of China, 
India, Brazil, Mexico, and Argentina. 
Some electronic equipment parts contain- 
ing permanent magnets are exported to 
the United States. 


At present, Japanese imports of perm- 
anent magnets are restricted by the 
Funds Allocation system. The Ministry 
of International Trade and Industry, 
however, plans to remove alnico magnets 
from this system in April 1962. As a 
result, foreign exchange will be more 
readily available. If present restrictions 
are eased, prospects for U.S. sales to 
Japan will depend on the ability to meet 
stiff local price competition—U.S. Em- 
bassy. 





averaged 4,100 tons a month in the Jan- 
uary-July period, dropped to 1,700 tons 
in August. Japan received about half 
the August tonnage. 

Exports of copper-base alloy scrap 
dropped from a monthly January-July 
average of 12,700 tons (metal weight) to 


7,900 tons in August, 96% of which went 
to Japan. 
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Export Promotion Calendar 





Foreign Commerce Weekly presents this 
feature designed to keep the American 
business community informed of confer- 
ences, workshops, exhibits, and seminars 
intended to help promote and expand ex- 
ports. Star (*) indicates U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce exhibit participation. 


November 


13.—Small Business Procurement Con- 
ference, Quincy, Ill.* 

13-14.—Third Annual Columbia Basin 
Export-Import Conference, Benson 
Hotel, Portland, Oreg. Commerce 
speaker: Under Secretary Edward 
Gudeman. 

14.—Bimonthly meeting, Springfield Ex- 
port Sales Managers Club, Sheldon 
Hotel, Springfield, Mass. 

15.—Small Business Procurement Con- 
ference, St. Louis, Mo.* 

15.—14th Annual Far East Conference, 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York, N.Y. 
Sponsor: Far East-America Council of 
Commerce and Industry. 

15-17.—Orientation session: The Case 
for Exports. American Management 
Association Seminar on Exports, New 
York, N.Y. Commerce participant: Al- 
vin C. Eichholz, National Export Ex- 
pansion Committee. 

17.—Small Business Procurement Con- 
ference, DuQuoin, IIl.* 

20.—Latin America Institute, Hotel 
Roosevelt, New Orleans, La. Sponsor: 
Regional Export Expansion Commit- 
tee. Commerce speaker: Albert J. 
Powers, Bureau of International Pro- 
grams. 

20-22.—Background' session, DePaul 
University-sponsored executives’ sem- 
inar, Doing Business in Japan and 
Hong Kong. DePaul University, 26 
East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, III. 

21.—Monthly dinner meeting, Providence 
Foreign Trade Group, Providence, R.I. 

22.—Orientation seminar on interna- 
tional business, Sources and Methods 
of Financing International Operations, 
Woodrow Wilson Room, 116 S. Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Sponsor: 
Chicago Council on Foreign Relations. 

26-Dec. 1.—Annual convention, Invest- 
ment Bankers Association of America, 
Hollywood, Fla. 

28.—Export Expansion Workshop meet- 
ing, Cincinnati, Ohio. Commerce 
speaker: E. E. Schnellbacher, Bureau 
of Interntional Business Operations. 

29.—International Management Pro- 
gram Session, International House, 
Boston, Mass. Sponsor: World Trade 
Center of New England. 

29.—Export Promotion Seminar, St. 
Charles, Ill. Sponsor: St. Charles 


Chamber of Commerce. Commerce 
speaker: Charles F. Boehm, Bureau of 
International Business Operations. 


December 

1.—Export Expansion Workshop, Chapel 
Hill, N.C. Sponsors: N.C. School of 
Business Administration, N.C. State 
Ports Authority, N.C. State Depart- 
ment of Conservation and Develop- 
ment, N.C. State Bankers Association, 
and N.C. Association of Commerce Ex- 
ecutives. 

4.—Worcester Foreign Trade Council, 
monthly dinner meeting, Stockholm 
Restaurant, Worcester Airport, 
Worcester, Mass. 

6.—Orientation seminar on international 
business, Production Techniques and 
Problems in Manufacturing Abroad, 
Woodrow Wilson Room, 116 S. Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Sponsor: 
Chicago Council on Foreign Relations. 

8.—Conference on Exports, Lafayette, 
La. Sponsors: University of South- 
western Louisiana, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the Greater Lafayette Area, 
Louisiana Manufacturers Association, 
Allied Rice Millers Association, Small 
Business Administration. Commerce 
speaker: Joseph L. Dougherty, Bureau 
of International Business Operations. 

12.—Meeting of Eximbank officials with 
representatives of banks in western 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, eastern 
Ohio, and Pittsburgh, Pa. Sponsors: 
Pittsburgh Regional Export Expansion 
Committee, Foreign Trade Council of 
the Chamber of Commerce of Greater 
Pittsburgh. 

19.—Monthly dinner, Providence Foreign 
Trade Club, Providence, R.I. 





Travel Service Names Four 


To Serve in Posts Abroad 


Charles A. McGee of Ross, Calif., has 
been named to direct the U.S. Travel 
Service office in Sydney, Australia. 

The announcement was made by Voit 
Gilmore, Director of the U.S. Travel 
Service. He also announced the follow- 
ing appointments: 

Edward G. Bush of Mexico City as 
USTS Field Representative in Mexico 
City. 

Robert P. Briggs of Bethesda, Md., as 
Assistant Director of the London USTS 
office. 

Hans F. Regh of Washington, D.C., 
as Assistant Director of the office in 
Frankfurt, Germany. 

The four appointees have an extensive 
background in the field of international 
transportation. 


Publications . . . 
(Continued from page 28) 


are the complete texts of the 1953 basic 
foreign investment law and subsequent 
amending legislation enacted in 1961, 
Investments approved by the Greek Gov- 
ernment under these laws are accorded 
specified rights and privileges. 

The publication is available on loan 
from the European Division, Bureau of 
International Programs, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 
A free copy may be obtained upon re- 
quest to the National Bank of Greece, 
Economic Research Department, Athens, 
Greece. 


Tropical Africa. By George H. T. Kimble. 
Twentieth Century Fund. New York, 
1960. Vol. 1, 603 pp.; Vol. 2, 506 pp. 


Two volumes, $15. 


A survey in depth on the land and live- 
lihood, society and polity of that part 
of mainland Africa and those offshore 
islands lying between the Sahara and the 
Limpopo River is presented in this ref- 
erence work. 


Organized on a subject-matter rather 
than a country-by-country basis, this 
study deals with such central topics as 
population, manufactures, food supply, 
political institutions, health, and social 
patterns. 

Volume I contains a chapter on 
Merchandise, Marts and Marketing, in 
which both the external and internal 
trade of the area are discussed, including 
the composition of imports and exports; 
direction, terms, and organization of 
trade; tariffs, trade agreements, and 
other trade controls; balance of pay- 
ments; distribution; and credit. 

Selected territorial data, maps, pho- 
tographs, charts, tables, and an index are 
included. 





Foreign Commerce Weekly 
Subscription Form 


Please enter my subscription for For- 
eign Commerce Weekly. 


C) Annual subscription, $10.50. 


[] Via domestic airmail, $18.20 
additional. 


C) Foreign mailing, $5.00 addi- 
tional. 
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@ Take advantage of the world-wide reputation 
for quality enjoyed by American-made products. 
@ Mark your export shipping containers 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
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